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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Instituted in 

1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter.—The WINTER 

— will commence on MONDAY, the 2ist September 
next. 

Candidates for admission as Students must attend at the 
Institution for Examination at Two o'clock on Saturday, 19th 
September. W. STERNDALE BENNETT, Principal. 

Royal Academy of Music, , 

4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


: “ARGUS” and THE “ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNUILL. 
Messrs. Witson & Macxinnox, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
in Melbourne. 

FILES of THE “ARGUS” and of THE ‘‘ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 

The “ARGUS” and “ AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNUILL. 








M®: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons In Vorce Propvuction axp VOoCALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALISO OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 
Mo E. TALBOT-CHERER requests all Letters 


to be addressed to her new residence, 25, York-STREET, 
PoRTMAN-SQUARE. 











DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce thet she has Removed to 31, BronprEspury- 
VILLAS, KILBURN, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





V ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 
L that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Oratorios, in En; d, Ireland, or Sco‘land, during the Autumn. 
Northern tour in England in December. For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 





R. W. H. TILLA (Primo Tenore) has just 

returned from Italy, and is open to Engagements for 

Opera (English and Italian), Concerts, Oratorios, and Provincial 

Tours. Address, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent-street. 





i R. JOHN GILL is continually adding to 

his repertoire of serio-comic Songs. He also unde’ es 
the general arrangement and pianoforte accompaniment of con- 
certs, private operettas, burlesques, &c. Address Mr. John 
Gill, 3, Bond-street, Claremont-square. 


ME. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopzs, Crorpoy, 8. 


ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 

) late Manager of the St. George’s Hall, is at liberty to 

make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 

es and in the provinces.—32, Langham-street, Portland- 
P ‘ 











MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will Sell by 
Auction, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 
(West Side), on MONDAY, Aug. 31, and following day, a large 
collection of Music in all classes, including the remaining 
Printed Stock of the late Mr. Prowse of Hanway-street, a Private 
Li , &c. Also Musical Instruments—Pianofortes, Har- 
moniums, Violins, Violoncellos, Wind Instruments, &c. 
ptetramenta for this Sale can be received until Monday, the 
stant. 


UTLER’S MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.— 
Cornets, Saxhorns, Drums, Flutes, Clarionets, eoleta, 
Concertinas, Violins, &c., are in use in all parts of the Kingdom 
and Colonies, giving universal satisfaction. Butler’s Artist 
Model Cornet, the easiest and most brilliant tone yet produced, 
in case, £6 6s. Other Cornets from 30s. Harmoniums, Full 
Compass, Five Octaves, guaranteed, from £6 6s. Manufactory, 
Haymarket, London; and Ellis’s Quay, Dublin. Catalogues, 
prices and drawings of every instrument, sent post-free. 


HE Advertiser would be glad to receive Pianos 
0) commiss 4 creasi - 
tection in a (ousieat viet sad tan le eee prom Soe 








Address, H. V. 8 “y 4 Bteele’s-terrace, 
ul “alli, Gondon Goodhugh, 4, 8- , 


‘Both the Serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.” — 
Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
Containing Contributions from the foremost living Authors and 
Composers of Devotional Music. 





No. VII. FOR AUGUST, 
Coyrtents :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘The White Dove,” H. Smart. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Curschmann’s ‘‘Ti Prego,” S. Stone. 3. 
Evening Hymn, G. A. Macfarren. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘ Creator, 
when I see Thy might,” J. P. Knight. 5. Sunday Evenings at 


» 


the Harmonium (No. 7). 
No. VI, FOR JULY. 

CovxTEnts :—1. Recit. and Air, ‘‘ Joy cometh in the Morning,” 
John Hullah. 2. Meditation for Piano, ‘‘The Sabhath Eve,” 
Henry Parker. 3. New Hymn Tune, ‘Lord, to Thee,” J. W. 
Elliott. 4. Sacred Song, “ Holy Spirit,” W. F. Taylor. 5. Sun- 
day Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 6), ‘‘ Prayer from ‘Mosé 
in Egitto,’ ” Louis Engel. 





No. V. FOR JUNE. 
(Hanpet Festiva Numper.) 

This Number contains an Illustration of the Old Music Hall 
in Fishamble-street, Dublin, where the “‘ Messiah” was first 
performed. Also, a fac-simile of Handel’s Autograph, from the 
original MS. of the ‘‘ Messiah,” in the possession of the Queen. 

Contents :—1. Sacred Song, ‘‘ The Lord is Righteous,” Han- 
del. 2. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘ Recollections of ‘Israel in Egypt,’ ” 
Handel. 3. Evening Hymn; Words by Rey. Dr. Monsell, 
Music by R. Redhead. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘ Weep not for me,” 
J.L. Hatton. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 5), 
Handel. 





No. TV. FOR MAY. 

Contgnts :—1. Sacred Song, “ There's Rest in Heaven,” by 
A. Randegger (with an Illustration)e 2. Pianoforte Piece, 
“ Selections from Schubert's Mass in B flat,” by W. H. Callcott. 
3. New Hymn Tune, ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,’ by G. A. Macfarren. 
4. Vocal Duet, ‘‘Rest Yonder,” by Henry Smart. 5. Sunday 
Evenings at the Harmonium (No, 4). 





No. UI. FOR APRIL, 

Cortents :—1. New Sacred Song, ‘‘He giveth His beloved 
sleep,” by Jules Benedict. (Illustrated.) 2. Pianoforte Tran- 
scription, ‘‘Sound the Loud Timbrel,” by W. Kuhe. 3 New 
Hymn, ‘‘Lo! the Lilies of the Field,” by E. J. Hopkins, Organist 
of the Temple. 4. Sacred Song, ‘‘I think of Thee,” by R. Red- 
head. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No, 3), by KE. F. 
Rimbault. 


No. Il. FOR MARCH. 

Contents :—1. New Sacred Song, ‘‘Jesns Wept,” by J. F. 
Barnett. 2. Sacred March for the Pianoforte, by W. Hutchins 
Callcott. 3. New Hymn Tune, “Rock of Ages,” by James 
Turle, Organist at Westminster Abbey. 4. Trio, ‘‘ Rest for the 
Weary,” by Ch. Gounod. 5. Sunday Evenings at the Har- 
monium (No. 2). 6. Organ Prelude, by Mendelssohn. (Never 
before published.) Illustrated with a fac-simile of the Com- 
poser’s Wanescript. 





No. I. FOR FEBRUARY. 

Contents ;~1. ‘‘ Queen Mary’s Pray'r.” Sacred Song, by Miss 
M. Lindsay (Illustrated). 2. Sunday Evenings at the Har- 
monium (No. 1). 8. ‘Lord Jesu, as Thou wilt !’ New Hymn. 
by C. E. Willing, Organist of the Foundling. 4. The Benedic- 
tion. Set to Music by Stephen Glover. 5. Sacred Themes from 
Gounod. Arranged for the Pianoforte by E. F. Rimbault, 








Subscription to “Exeter Hall,” 12s. per annum, post free. 





Just Published, Price 5s. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, with gilt letters, Illustrated, 
VOL, I. OF 


“EXETER HALL.” 


A MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
—o— 


Containing new Sacred Songs, Duets and Trios, new Hymn 
Pianofort 


e Music on Sacred Themes, ‘‘ Sunday 
Evenings at the Har ium,” a collection of admired move- 
ments arranged for that instrument, and an Organ Prelude by 
Mendelssohn now first published. 
contributors include the emenient composers, J. 
Benedict, Gounod, Lefebure W Glover, W. Kuhe, 
Miss M. , J. Turle, B. Ji G. A. Macfarren, 
Henry . Hutchins Callcott, &c., &c. 
The mnsicis printed from engraved plates, and the work forms 
a handsome volume for presentation. 








METZLER AND CO., 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W, 
AND 


G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 





And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal Book and 
" Music Sellers in the Kingdom. i 


NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 


No. I, “LURLINE,” 


COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IL., “DON GIOVANNI,” 


COMPOSED BY MOZART, 





—_-— 


Lonpdon: 
CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE, 

J Mr. W. . CUMMINGS will continue to SING the 

immensely pear song, ‘‘God Bless our Sailor Prince,” as sung 

by him at the Crystal Palace Royal Féte, on the 4th of July, 

when it was unanimously redemanded by an audience numbering 

over 80,000. The Song, 3s. Ditto for Pianoforte, 33, Each free 
by post 19 stamps, and for a Brass Band three stamps. 


UR DEAR OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
New National Song. Words by J. E. CARPENTER. 
Music by J, L, HATTON. Dedicated hy special permission 
to the Right Honourable Benjamin Disraeli. To be had of all 
musicsellers and booksellers. 
“In the song before us Mr. Hatton has put forth all his power 
with a capita) result.”—Vide Musical World, 
“The music is well adapted to the words, and the song de- 
serves the widest possible cireulation."—Vide Oxford Journal, 
“The air possesses great sweetness, and is alse most striking,” 
—Vide Court Circular. 
“ Thove is fire and ee in the poetry, and great spirit and 
sweetness in the music.”—Vide Cardiff Guardian, 
The Song 3s. ; free by post for 19 stamps. 
London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street; and 
may be had everywhere. 





| i ENRY PHILLIPS’ GREAT SONGS. 
Half-price and Post free. aa 
Parliament opens to-day .. 06.6... ccc cee cceeee BOO 
The Farmer's Daughter of Berkshire .......... 4 0 
O the sweet contentment ...... 6.600. es $0 
My little Charmer .....5..cc.scececescessseeee & 0 
The great sea song, ‘The Iloly Cross”... .,... 3 0 


Messrs. R. Outivien, 19, Old Rond-street, London, W.; 
and Messrs. Avams & Benesvorp, 16, Ann-street, Birmingham, 
For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words, 

ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 


of Greek Jewish German Spanish and 
Russian | Italian Latin other originy, 
Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 


Cramer & Co,, Nisset & Co., and Hamiuton & Co, 





HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF- 
e HOURS with the bes! composers, BLUMENTHAL 
and SCHUMANN now ready. Solo, 4s., duct, 5s. Accompani- 
ments : Flutes, Violin, and Violoncello, 1s. each. 
Cnanun & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, W. 





Now Ready. Price 3s. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 
EK Cc OC MIN E S. 


H O 
By an OXFORD DON. 
Apaus & Francis, 69, Fleet-street, 1.0. 





Beautifully illustrated in colours. 
AWN OF SPRING. Polka de Salon. By 
Frnet Date. Price 3s. 


“A pleasing 3a ty picture to match it; three 
pleansile lines of Joan eile | hea and shove all a 
most spirited movement varied with great musical skill, — 
Brighton Herald, 

Cramun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





R. STOLBERG’S mene ong yon 
vigoratin, enriching t “e, remo 
Fr a a eee es iia its hit » chamaner for = 


quarter of a century, and the flattering received 
from Persiaui, Lablache, and many of the anal 
— "eatablis ‘ virtues, No Vocalist or 


Stateamen, 
Public 


fully estab! 

ker should be without this invaluable 

To be ined of all Wholesale aud Retail 
Kingdom. 


Chemists to tho 





United 








$88 
CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 





THER ORCHESTRA, 


O breathe not his name. 
Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms, 

Love’s young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The barp that once throngh 
Tara's halls, 

Rich and rare were the gems 


The Parting. The Floughboy. . she wore, 

Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid. 

Rock’d in the Cradle of the} Welcome me home. No. 14.—6 SA 
Deep. Cherry ripe! 

The Anchor's weighed, Long, long ago! O give thanks. 


The Thorn. 
I'd be a Butterfly 
Where the Bee sucks. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
When Jobnny comes marching} Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 


Isle of Beauty. 
Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Banks of Allan Water. 


home again, | I’m lonely since my Brother 
The Mocking Bird. died. 
Beautiful Dreamer. | Tramp, tramp. 


’Tis but a little faded Flower, 
Watching for Pa. 

Come home, Father! 

Mill May. 

Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


| Nelly Ray. 

Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
Song of the Sea-shell. 
Wait for the Waggon. 


Evening Bells. 

1 know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day, 
The Exile of Erin, 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 


Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 

The convent cell, The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet ! on. hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 

Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again. 





ing Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 

Bonnie Kate. them, 
No. 5.—12 — SONGS. 

The Dove of the Ark, ne Day will T eee thanks, 
Hymn of Eve. Ere nfancy’ 
David Singing before Saul, The World of , 
Author of Good, 0 - we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude.  * .. Life dejected 
Bethlehem. 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 


Nearer home, 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman. 

Ned that died at sea. 

Poor Jack. 


I’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses, 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 
Pretty Dove. 
Woodman, spare that Tree ! 
Why chime th 
The Ivy Green, 


Little Nell. 
Estelle. 


Come out with me. 

They have given you to another. 
Blue eyed Nell. 

I can know thee no more, 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


rock me to sleep. 
The old Pine Woods, 


CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 
| The meeting of the waters, 


Lesbia has a beaming eye. 

The last rose of summer. 

The minstrel boy. 

The valley lay smiling. 

Erin ! the tear and the smile. 

by 'y that lake. . m 

as sorrow t oun, 8 

| faded, ‘= 


CRED DUETS. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. } 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor’s journal, 

Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 
Loveiy Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 





No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Past? 

The old Sexton. 


e Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard, 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 


Are you coming, bonnie Annie?) Why do I love thee yet? 


| Grace Darling. 

Laurette. 
Whistle, ant Till come to you 
my 





NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Angels, my Loved One, will 


“a5 the Willow she’s sleep- 


suet Love, forget me not, 


When forced from dear Hebe, | There the silver’d waters roam, — _ without a ba Seng of Rose. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy. Mother? Kingdom coming. 
Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder | yi. Tee, 


Is there a heart that never| rose, 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
> ae at woman's heart is| Ere around the huge oak, 
ught. 


y 
Gentle Nettie Moore. 
De ole Kitchen. 


No. 20,—SIXTEEN 


Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo. 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


woes ‘ The Campbells are comin’ Ye > tants and braes o’ bonnie 
No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. O Naney_ wilt thou gang wi’ me? Dee -e 
w fl their buds are | My life is but a summer day. | Annie aurie. — ray. 
lost ag — rs quest to think. ‘ss Within a mile of Edinburgh. . Charlie is my dar 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. | I’m o’er young to marry yet. highland lad my love was 


A Warrior I am, 
The Tear. 
Smooth is the moonlit sea. 


Thine is my heart. 
Weep not for friends departed. 


whe is § _— 
No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 
ing. Gone are the Days. 
Hard Times, come again no Hine ~ the Lane. 
more. 


Forget “and -, 





Annie Lisle. 

Footsteps on the Stairs, Maggie by my side. 

Nelly was a Lady. Good News from Home. 

— Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
ie, 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
Te Gipsy's Home—“ Jessy | In that Devotion—“ Matilda..” 
Lea,” 


| Maid of the Silv’ry Mail— 
Only a Ribbon—“ The Sleep- “The River Sprite.” 

ing Queen.” My Bud of May—* She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from my! _ to Conquer.” 

heart—‘' Matilda.” Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart for me—** Rose “ Punchinello.” 


of Castille.” I've Watched him—‘ Hel- 
He'll miss me—‘‘ She Stoops| _ vellyn.” 

to Conquer.” When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake—“ The;} pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 

Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1sr. Ser. 
The Mermaid’s Song. 


Despair. 
Jeccies tion. —_ this throbbing Bosom. 
‘ gd bids me nd my | Fidelity, 





No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sailor's Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 


No, 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Jenny June, Ah, never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to be a cl > 
My ——s turns wi * Fond: comme Lan, 
Old Jeasy,. 
Ob, think not Love is light as a Uncle Sam, my 
The Lisile One that died, J 
Lillie Dale. I'm off to 


Auld lang syne. 


Comin’ thro’ the rye. 
ohn Anderson, my Jo, 


Lonpon : CRAME 


O, my love is likea red, red rose. 


or 
Green grow the rushes, O |! 
Auld Robin Gray. 
Roslin Castle, 





R & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Street, W. ; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAME 


R & CO.’s 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


BY THE 
BEST COMPOSERS. 





Jules Benedict's Grand Concerto for Pianoforte, dedicated 
by permission to the Empress of the — ogee 
Andante from above, published separately . 
Rondo from above, published separately . 
(These two numbers are the most eenveaiy popular ‘move- 
ments of the composition.) 
Jules Benedict's Rose Leaves V. beautifully illus- 
oust eo See Sow , dedicated by ; 


xl tefl Opry, 2, —_so 


mae Whe Chines’... loved ugads 
ley Richards. By the Sad ‘Sea Waves, ‘Fantasia ‘on 
the celebrated —o from Benedict’s opera, The 


Alfred Devaux. The Melodies elodies of Scotland. New Edition 
in Six Books, ‘nage na ami sg Kach 


book ons 

J. G. Call ‘St. ‘Cecilia, Books 1, 2, 3. Consisting of 
Calton, ‘Sk Cecil, Bo Ancient and Modern, each 
Book 1, 2, 3, duet 

J.G. ‘Calleott. Miareh of the Men of Harlech. 


tion.. 
J. G. Calicott. Home, sweet 
J. W. Harmston. 


moO 
oom 


seeeee 


ome. ‘Transcription’ .. 
t Sahew "An elegant piece ‘for 


eteeee sete eee ee ee eres 


r. Yue The Patrol; A Night March. A 
composition 
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Cheer w Jonn Le eigen. in 
Uncle ae the Grave, — 





Caamaa & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W 


(No, 256, Aug, 29, '68, 


NEW SACRED SONG BY SIG. LABLACHE. 


OP 


THE BIRTH OF THE FLOWER, 


WRITTEN BY 


L. H. F. DU TERREAUX. 


COMPOSED BY 


F. LABLACHE. 


PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Recent Street, W. 





With beautiful Portrait of H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


ERIN'S ELOPE 
WALTZES. 


BY 


W. C. LEVEY. 


Price 4s. 





LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreer, W. 


SONGS BY GUGLIELMO. 


s d. 
Tur Roszs, written by L. H. F. du Terreaux 3 0 


Tur Tipe. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 
Words by Henry Ffrench..........+0+2.. 3 0 
COMPOSED BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 

“The words of ‘The Roses’ are very pretty, and after the 

manner of Herrick. The music is quite up to the average of the 

roductions of Signor Guglielmo, which are well known. ‘The 

Ras ’ will be found effective in the salon without making great 
demands upon the singer.”—Leader. 


Cramer & Co., Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 











CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 





s. a, 
Night DewB ......scccssscecsseveveseccecsesee 8 0 
Le Sommeil des F6es .......0.ssesesececsesseee 3 0 
Jupiter. Marche de Concert .....ssesesseeeee 3 0 
Pleasant Dreams !...ssscseeeseeeseseseseesee 3 O 





Tornado Galop..... .. 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Tere eee eee eee 





With elegant Title-page in colours, 
PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD, 
CAPTIVITY. 
(QUE JE VOUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words. 
Price 3s, 


ao sweet lay.”—Newcastle Weekly Chronicle. 
“ Beautiful and simple.”—Edinburgh Ladies’ Own Journal. 
“ Charming.”—Cork Southern Reporter. 
“Deserving of the highest meed of praise.”—Fleetwood 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Chronicle. 
SUNG BY MRS. HOWARD PAUL. 


KING CASH. 
A stirring and effective in which the aspect of moders 
uanty foenr's hi of The alr tangfal and expres, Th 
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No. 256, Aug. 29, 68. | 





THE OROHESTRA. 











“T HEAR HIM SINGING—SINGING IN 
MY DREAMS.” 





Waking, sleeping, thinking, weeping ; 
He is ever there— 
And his silent watch is keeping, 
O’er the infant gently sleeping, 
Free from every care. 
As yesterday I see that face, 
I hear that deep, rich voice, 
I feel those arms around me, 
He made my heart rejoice. 
He rocked me in his arms to rest; 
He soothed the pain away ; 
I slept—his lips were on me pressed; 
I dreamt—those arms his child caressed ; 
I woke—all gladness :—never guessed 
Grief would have its day. 


Bitter thinking—waking, sleeping, 
Tears for me are o’er :— 
While in cruel, heartless keeping, 
Pain and care their harvest reaping, 
Sorrow presseth sore. 
The sunshine of my life is fled, 
Grief suffers not one tear ; 
Ah! would I were a child again, 
And thou wert really here. 
No hand can cool my burning head, 
Or warm this heart of mine. 
No! from the moment thou wert dead, 
The words long cherished; never said, 
Might on its icy stone be read— 
Dearest! ever thine ! 


E.A.L. 








PROVINCIAL. 

The first meeting of the Bewdley Choral Society 
for the autumn season was held on Tuesday 
evening in the Town Hall. Handel’s “ Samson”’ 
and Haydn’s “ Seasons” were rehearsed. 





A series of performances have been given on 
the organ in the West Street Hall, Brighton, by 
Mr. Taylor, Mr. Gates, Mr. Bond, and Mr. F. 
Archer, the organist of the Hall. It is impossible 
to speak too highly either of the instrument or 
the playing. ——Mr. Kingsbury’s concerts in the 
same place have been very successful. 





The Aberdeen Harmonious Glee Society (con- 
ductor, Mr. Sim) held their first annual Pic-nic at 
, Deebank on Saturday, 15thinst. The proceedings 
were opened by singing “ John Anderson, my Jo,” 
which was well executed. Many other pieces 
were sung during the day, including ‘‘The Birks 
of Aberfeldy ;”” ‘‘The German Students ;” “ Ho, 
Groom ;” ‘ Our Native Land ;” “Scots wha hae;” 
“A man’s a man fora’ that?” also, by request, 
“Auld Langsyne;” “Ye Banks and Braes o’ 
Bonnie Doon,”—all of which met with very enthu- 
siastic commendation. During the day games 
Were carried on, and dancing was entered into 
With great spirit to music supplied by members 
of the Society. The National Anthem was sung 
at the end of the day’s proceedings. 





A grand evening concert was given at Montague 
Hall, Worthing, on Wednesday last, when the 
following artists appeared :—viz., Mdme. Garcia, 
Malle. C. Martorell, Signor Garcia, Mr. E. A. 
Sydenham, and Herr Otto Schweizer. Mdme. 
Garcia’s song, “She wore a wreath of roses,” was 
received with an encore, when she gave “ Coming 
through the rye.” The solos on the pianoforte by 
Herr Schweizer were well received, especially 
“Home, sweet home,” compored by Wehli, for the 
left hand only. Malle. C. Martorell received an 
encore in the new ballad, “Come in and shut the 
door,” and Signor Garcia sang “ Largo al Fac- 
totum” with great taste. Mr. Sydenham sang 
& song composed by himself, “The Blind Boy.” 
The concert was every way a success. Messrs. 





jrated, with “A Hero of Romance.” 
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used on the occasion. 





artists to those who represented them when the | 
extravaganza was first played here about three 
months ago. The Grand Duchess is now per- 
sonated by Miss Julia Matthews. Mr. Wilfrid 
Morgan played the part of Fritz, and Miss Alber- 
tazzi made an efficient Wanda. As to the rest of 
the performers, it will be sufficient to say that 
Mr. Stoyle, as Prince Paul, was heartily received ; 
and the other artists played their respective parts 
very satisfactorily ——The Prince’s Theatre has 
again opened, having been enlarged and deco- 


It was a 
complete success, 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee Mr. J. F. 
Warden), “Nobody's Child” is drawing good 
audiences, the season considered. The drama 
will be kept on the stage until Saturday evening, 
when it will bo withdrawn, as Mr. John 
Clarke, who gave such satisfaction here last 
winter, and Miss Furtado, will appear on Monday 
evening.——Belfast has this season been enriched 
with a second theatre—an institution which it 
has not possessed for some years. ‘The proprietor 
is Mr. E. M. Heffernon (proprietor of the Queen’s 
Theatre, Londonderry), who has fitted up a very 
tidy and commodious establishment on the Lodge 
Road. Since the opening of the house business 
has been good.——“‘ Mr. and Mrs. Ceda’s troupe 
of American Minstrels,” a not numerous but very 
clever band of performers, have just concluded 
a visit to the Victoria Hall, where they gave an 
excellent entertainment to their patrons. 


“No Thoroughfare” is being played to crowded 
houses at the Liverpool Amphitheatre. Mr. B. 
Webster is Joey Ladle, and Mr, T. C. King Oben- 
reizer. The English opera season will commence 
on the 31st inst. with Gounod’s “Faust.” The 
company will include the popular Mdme. Haigh- 
Dyer, and her husband, Mr. Henry Haigh.—— 
Corri’s opera troupe are still at St. James’s Hall, 
and have been well patronised. The operas this 
week have been “ Maritana,” “ Faust,” “ Barber of 
Seville,” and ‘‘ Il Trovatore. Mr. Robert Heller, 
the American conjuror and humorist, is giving his 
entertainment at the Prince of Wales Theatre to 
good audiences——We understand that Mr. 
Mapleson has made arrangements for a series of 
Italian opera performances at the Alexandra 
Opera House, previous to the departure of his 
company for America; and that in addition to 
Tietjens, Trebelli, Sinico, Santley, &c., we shall 
have Miss Kellogg, the young American prima 
donna. 











THE THEATRES. 





The appearance at the St. James’s Theatre of a 
Mexican tragedian called a Don, and scandalously 
asserted by his enemies to have been cast in former 
times as 7'hird Murderer at Drury Lane, has proved 
exactly worth as much to art as might have been 
anticipated. The protégé of President Juarez turns 
out to be a very stiff and stagey actor of the old 
legitimate school, a long way off Barry Sullivan, 
and as near resembling Macready (of whom he is 
said to be the living rival) as “the harmless ne- 
cessary cat” resembles the monarch of the jungle. 
The Don Edgardo Colonna rants and mouths, and 
has a tragedy-walk, but makes no novel points, and 
does not possess even the old. merits in sufficient 
strength to atone for the absence of originality. 
He played Richard III. on Saturday, and with 
such effect as gradually to thin the house. Of the 
rest of the company there is no need to speak: they 
are simply uncriticisable. We are promised some 
of the plays of Calderon, but with such interpreters 
we would really rather not have him. The result 





————+ 


Cramer & Co.'s fine-toned grand pianoforte was! cond only be to place the Spanish dramatist in an 


unfair light with a British audience, 
In the production of “4 fter Dark” at the Princess's, 


At the Theatre Royal, Manchester, Offenbach’s | *Uthor and manager made a lucky hit. With all its 
“Grand Duchess” has been reproduced. The threo , P¥merous sins against probability, and with all the 
leading characters were performed by different | imperfections inevitable where the intention is to 


reduce a drama to the level of commonplace so far 
as the scenes, action, incidents, and characters aro 
concerned, Mr. Boucicault’s piece is undoubtedly a 
success. It will probably have an extraordinary run. 
It contains enough sharpness of writing, enough 
shrewdness of arrangement, enough completeness of 
ensemble to render palateable the suecession of 
uglinesses on which the author has chosen to found 
his sensational-scenes. The situations are exciting, 
are well led up to, and are numerous; the scene- 
painting is of course magnificent, the acting as good 
as it is necessary to be in a play relying mainly on 
the completeness of the sets. As regards the plot, 
a clever hash has been made of many ingredients, 
and the whole seasoned with the true Boucicaultian 
flavour. The critics have generally charged him with 
taking his substance from the drama “ Les Oiseaux de 
Proie,” by MM. D’Ennery and Grangé. ‘After Dark” 
does not in the least resemble “Les Oiseaur de 
Proie :” at the most it is indebted to the latter for 
the barest hint of an idea. ‘ Les Oiseaux de Proie” 
is full of that duelling element without which no 
French drama would be complete; and the scenes 
are of the quietest description, being laid at a 
watering place and so forth. Now “ After Dark” is 
one racket of modern London life from beginning to 
end. Likely enough Mr. Boucicault took a vague 
outline from M. D’Knnery’s piece, but the filling in 
is every way different. The railway scene he has 
stolen from Augustus Daly’s American, play Under 
the Gaslight; and he evidently moulded the ge- 
neral idea of the play on the same model: 
“Under the Gaslight”=" London by Night "== 
“After Dark.” It is highly appropriate that 
when some minor author filched the former name 
of this play and applied it to some composition 
of his own, Mr. Boucicault should burst out in 
virtuous denunciation of such tricks, should talk 
of ‘* vermin-powder,” and should threaten with law 
those who dared to steal from him what he 
himself had stolen from D’Ennery, and Daly, and 
Wilkie Collins, and goodness knows how many more. 
This however by the way: meanwhile it is right to 
record the success of the piece in question. The 
plot introduces us to a set of very low and bad 
characters. The scene opens at Victoria Station 
(Mr. Halliday’s “ Great City” opened at Charing 
Cross Station), where are discovered two scoundrels, 
a Jew named Dicey Morris (Mr. Halliday had a 
Jew), and a returned convict and bushranger known 
as Chandos Bellingham. This Chandos in early 
years seduced and deserted an officer's wife, leaving 
her and her legitimate daughter in St. Pancras 
Workhouse. The mother died; the daughter fell 
among strangers, grew up a good girl, and married 
cab-driver; the father returned from the Crimean 
war to find his wife ruined and dead, and his 
daughter gone, and so took to drink and fell away 
from his position until he came down to the oecu- 
pation of a street-boardman known as ‘‘ Old Tom.” 
Such is the situation whea the play opens, Chandos 
Bellingham has returned from transportation and is 
a man about town, having changed his name. 
Medhurst, the cabman whom the daughter of 
Bellingham’s victim has married, is really heir 
to some fine estates, which he may enjoy contingent 
upon his marrying his cousin. In former days ho 
was imprudent enough to gamble away his property 
and forge a bill which Dicey Morris the Jew holds, 
Now that he is a legatee the Jew determines to turn 
the possession of the forged bill to some advantage. 
There is one little difficulty in the way of Medhurst's 
coming into the property: he cannot marry his 
cousin, for he is married already. But Chandos 
Bellingham offers to get rid of the obstacle, and by 
inducing Medhurst's wife to believe her husband 
has no longer an ‘affection for her, he so far works 
mn the feelings of the loving wife that she resolves 
to commit suicide. For that purpose she goes 
to Blackfriars Bridge, and flings herself into 
the river; but she is saved by Old Tom, 
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now getting a precarious living as boardman, 
and spending his scanty wages in drink. On 
the picture of the rescue moonlight the 
act-drop falls. The second act has not far 
advanced before Old Tom, who has taken her to his 
lodgings in the dry arches under Victoria Street, 
discovers in the girl he has rescued his long-lost 
daughter, Fanny Dalton. Ashamed of his own de- 
graded condition, he does not, however, make the 
relationship known, but is content with being called 
her preserver. Gordon Chumley, of the Light Dra- 
goons, who has recognised in Old Tom a brother 
officer of the Crimean period, undertakes to procure 
for her a situation as a lady’s maid, and it so hap- 
pens that the vacancy occurs in the establishment 
of Miss Rose Egerton, who is rearranging her house- 
hold for her marriage with Sir George Medhurst. 
As Mrs. Medhurst only knew her husband by the 
name of Hayward, she has no suspicion of the trial 
that is in store for her, and a highly effective scene 
is produced by Sir George mistaking her in the dark- 
ness for his cousin, and telling her that he cannot 
marry, as he loves another lost to him for ever. In 
the meantime the sagacious friend, Gordon Chumley, 
has undertaken to get the dangerous document of 
the forged bill out of the hands of the two scoun- 
drels who are trying to overreach each other in 
selling it to the best advantage. Chumley has iden- 
tified in Chandos Bellingham the eseaped convict, 
Richard Knatchbull, who has lost his left ear by a 
pistol-shot, and the detected felon has in turn to 
make terms for secrecy. The forged bill is to be 
given up at Dicey Morris’s Music Hall, in West- 
minster. Morris contrives to have a * benefit con- 
cert”? that night, which shall only allow a gang of 
confederates to be present when Gordon Chumley 
comes amongst them. The scene of the music-hall 
is extremely well put upon the stage: there are real 
niggers, and a real comic vocalist who sings real 
trash, just as is doneat the London Pavilion, Weston’s, 
or the Philharmonic. Chumley is drugged to insen- 
sibility and taken to the cellars below, which, somehow 
or other, open on to the tunnel of the Metropolitan 
Railway. He is placed across the line awaiting the 
next train. Old Tom has been feizning intoxication 
and is a spectator of the scene, but he is also 
hurled into the cellar and cannot aid his friend. 
Desperately however he contrives to break down the 
wall of the tunnel, and though too much exhausted 
to pick up Chumley’s senseless body, manages to 
fall on it and roll with it out of the way of a train, 
which a moment later flies thundering and sereech- 
ing across the stage at full speed. This seene is 
immense : the railway train with its lamps, smoke, 
whirring wheels, and gas-lit carriages in which the 
passengers can be seen reading the evening journals, 
makes up © scene intensely realistic. In the fourth 
and last act we are again at Miss Egerton’s villa, 
“The Lilacs,” see that the chivalrous Chumley is 
rewarded for the service he has rendered the Baronet 
by the hand of his rich cousin; that the cabman’s 
devoted wife is now the recognised wife of Sir George 
Medhurst, and proud to acknowledge her father in 
the brave and altogether reformed Old Tom; and 
we have the further gratification of witnessing the 
two scamps, Bellingham and Morris, safely con- 
signed to the care of the police. Though we have 
given precedence to the author in narrating the plot, 
the chief work has fallen on Mr. T. Lloyds the 
painter, who has constructed a series of elaborate 
illustrations vividly natural. Nothing better than 
Blackfriars Bridge on Crutches can be recorded in 
the annals of successful scene painting. The 
acting is the best that could be obtained 
for a play of the dimensions of “ After Dark.” 
The Old Tom of Mr. Vining is naturally the 
principal assumption; and it is eminently well 
filled. He acts it better than he acted Badger, 
which is saying much. Here and there he trespasses 
a little too nearly into the habits of the street Arab 
to consist with the fact that Tom was once an officer 
and a gentleman, but on the whole the part is 
rendered with a variety of natural touches and is 
made profoundly interesting. Mr. Dominick Murray 
is an Hibernian species of Jew, but in his hand the 
character loses none of its appropriate repulsiveness. 
Mr. Shore is a very stiff and upright officer of 


by 





Dragoons: carries the drill-shed a little too promi- 
nently about him. Mr. Montague as the cab-driving 
baronet does what he can for the part. The ladies 
are Miss Rose Leclereq the baronet’s wife, and Miss 
Marston the cousin. The success of the first night 
produced an unanimous call for the author. Curi- 
ously enough, Mr. Boucicault had run away to 
Brighton, for the purpose, Mr. Vining said, of having 
a cigar. 

At the Grecian the production of Mr. Boucicault’s 
drama, “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” has been a decided 
success, the house having been crowded nightly. 
With Messrs. James, T. Mead, Geo. Conquest, and 
Miss Maudlebert, aided by the excellent working 
company of the theatre, the drama was, of course, 
efficiently performed. Mr. Conquest is master of 
the entire range of low comedy. In Ragged Jack, in 
the “Great City,” he is the bold, open-hearted 
outlaw of the streets, full of fun and practical 
humour, and ready to aid his mendicant com- 
panions at his own risk. In Michael Feeny, his 
present delineation, we have an equally forcible 
sketch of the mean, cowardly, and inhuman petti- 
fogging lawyer. Mr. Conquest is an acrobat. His 
struggle with Skaun in the prison, and the punish- 
ment inflicted on him by the populace after the 
trial, are really worth seeing, which is more than 
can be said for much practical humour of the same 
kind in sensational dramas. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The annual féte of the Ancient Order of Foresters 
took place on Tuesday with the usual accompani- 
ment of merry rioting. Fifty-three thousand 
pleasure-seekers dared the uncertain weather, and 
repaired by every variety of conveyance to the 
Crystal Palace, the anachronous garb of Robin 
Hood being conspicuous in the crowd. Green 
velvet, plumed hat and boots of the Charles II. 
period, formed the grand procession which opened 
the proceedings in the Cricket Ground; and the 
same articles were afterwards to be seen vigorously 
dancing, careering, chasing coy damsels, and occa- 
sionally (that it should be confessed!) staggering 
also under press of stimulants. Among the games, 
‘‘kiss-in-the-ring ” was most popular, allowing as it 
does a due proportion of manly ardour and maiden 
shyness; in the display of which the Forester of 
1868 excels, for he 

Follows with laughter and fills with delight 

The Meenad and the Bassarid. 
Swinging, too, was in high favour. There were 
sports by the boys of the Duke of York’s School. 
There was a display of the terrace fountains, a 
‘balloon race” between the ‘ Great Fish” balloon 
and the Robin Hood, and endless other amusements 
adapted to all tastes, and patronised in a manner 
that showed they were fully appreciated. 








FRANCE. 


Parts, August 19th. 

M. Pasdeloup makes lions’-leans (pardon the quip) 
in his management of the Lyrique. He has just 
returned from a visit to Wagner, at Lausanne, where 
he has signed an agreement with the illustrious 
German for the production of a new work at the 
Théitre-Lyrique (to be written especially for that 
theatre) in a year. 

The Athenée is to revive the successful. little 
Chinoiserie Fleur de Thé, and when it is used up we 
are to have the grand opéra-bouffe “ Petit Poucet.” 
The cast of the latter piece is to include MM. Leonce, 
Duval, and Danbray, and Mdmes. Bonelli, Lasseny 
and Ducrey. We regret the absence of Desirée, 
whose excellent acting as the Mandarin in “ Fleur de 
Thé" formed one of its chief attractions. 

Fechter is said to be engaged at the Porte St. 
Martin, and I hope it may be true, for the Parisian 
stage can ill afford to spare such an actor. He has 
so thoroughly mastered his English during his stay 
in his native country, that I think it may be at the 
expense of his French, and I am anxious to hear if 
his sojourn at the Princess’s, Lyceum, and Adelphi 


Theatres has not given him a slight British accent. 
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His reception here is certain to be worthy of hig 
talent, appear when and where he will. 

Last week we had a startling novelty at the Hip. 
podrome in the way of a troup of Abyssinian gymnasts, 
tumblers in ordinary to his late Majesty Theodoros ! 
They are already creating a furore I am told; but I 
have not seen them yet. 

Tast week it was announced in the papers here 
that the “ intrepid Bonnaire ” had killed himself in 
the pursuit of his suicidal avocation at Vienna; but 
it seems that he has had a narrow escape. The 
tumbler’s mother, who was thrown into the greatest 
alarm by the intelligence in the newspapers, 
hastened off to Vienna to find her fears most agree- 
ably overrated by the calamity. 

There is a rather sharp story told of M. Vigentini, 
the régisseur des Nouveautés just now. On Friday 
last, 14th inst., he gave orders for the flags and 
banners to be unfurled in spite of the theatre being 
closed for the summer, when the careful conciarge, 
who had sent them to the wash previously, found 
to her horror that the colours had all run. Instead 
of the national tricolor, behold the immaculate but 
seditious hue of the Bourbon standard. 

It is said that the Gaieté’s receipts during the run 
of the “ Fugitifs” averages 4,500 francs nightly. 

Monsieur Perron is said to be desirous of in- 
cluding in the repertoire of the Académie Impé(riale, 
Gounod’s * Faust,” with all the recitatives, as we 
give it on the English stage. For this M. Perron 
would seem to contemplate something unusually 
extensive in scenic decorations to do all honour to 
Gounod’s chef d’ceuvre. It is to be altered from the 
‘* Faust” of the Lyrique in one important part, and 
restored to its primitive state, from which the com- 
poser altered it to suit the Lyrique. Nilsson will be 
the Marguerite, Faure the Mephistopheles, while the 
tenor would be the one whom Gounod had in his 
eye when composing the opera. 

The Opéra Comique is about to put the “ Café du 
Roi” into rehearsal. 

At the Variétés, two new trifles have been pro- 
duced with very fair success. The first is the “ Vie 
Privée,” and treats of éonjugal infidelity, il va sans 
dire. In this case it is comical immorality, and 
the merest trifle too highly spiced for the British 
palate, or rather it would be,{translated. In its 
original tongue it would no doubt be as well received 
by our incongruous compatriots as the rest of the 
French plays which form the repertoire at the St. 
James’s. 

I have just been informed that the celebrated 
chanteuse Americaine, Miss (or rather Meese) Louise 
Killoz,Jhas crossed Paris en route for Switzerland. 
My informant doubtless meant Miss Kellogg, unless 
you have some new American star in London that 
I have no knowledge of. 

Respecting the new management of the Porte St. 
Martin everybody talks rather wildly. Iam assured 
upon good authority that M. Raphael Felix means 
cutting off the expensive decorations, abolishing 4 
ruinous ballet, &c.; and upon equally good au- 
thority, that Melingue is to give performances 
to the tune of 300 francs a-night; Roger, ditto: 
and that Laurent, the old Porte St. Martin favourite, 
is also engaged at a spanking salary. The chief 
feature in the new management is that there is to 
be a’ weekly treasury day. They mean paying the 
company every Saturday—an excellent custom for the 
artists, which M. Felix has imported from our shores. 

Villemessant, the Redacteur en Chef of the Figaro, 
writing from Hombourg, gives some interesting de- 
tails upon the reception of the King of Prussia in 
that town, and further mentions the performance of 
“Lucia” at the opera, describing Patti’s enthu- 
siastic reception, and detailing the names of the more 
distinguished of the audience. 

From what M. de Villemessant advances it would 
appear that Patti made the express stipulation 
before marrying that she was to fulfil honourably all 
prior engagements with the public. This is why we 
haye a marquise on the boards. 


ITALY. 


~~ Bronewen, Aug. 15. 
The hopes of men in this city point to an 
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portant dramatic renaissance in Italian art. With 
the augmented population of Florence there is felt 
the want of more theatres : one, which it is intended 
to make of very large dimensions, will be erected in 
the new quarter of the Mallonaia; another, at the 
Loggie del Grano, is already so far advanced that its 
opening is fixed for the month of November. The 
proprietors naturally desire that the representations 
should be marked by some dramatic incident of 
unusual éclat. This desire is only in harmony with 
the wishes of a large body of writers and critics, who 
regard with complacency whatever promises to raise 
the character of the Italian drama, and who propose 
selecting this new theatre as the scene of a literary, 
which may likewise be termed a political, experi- 
ment. They propose creating a new company, 
a purely Tuscan company, to represent Tuscan 
manners, to speak in a strictly Tuscan idiom—to 
be, in short, par excellence the Tuscan theatre of 
Italy. Tuscany can at present boast of a great na- 
tive actor in the person of Landini, but his talents 
are quite thrown away in the reproduction of the 
coarse and trivial stenterelle farces. It is intended 
to intrust to him the management cf the new 
Tuscan company; and it is hoped that just as 
Toselli, at Turin, succeeded by his talents in choking 
off the stage the rude mask of Gianduja, and substi- 
tuting for the same original, varied, life-like 
representations of Piedmontese life, which are now 
acted and relished in every Italian city, Landini will 
be able to effect a similar reformation and benefit 
for the Tuscan popular drama. This, again, com- 
pletely harmonises with the views recently put forth 
by Manzoni, in his report on the unity of the 
Italian language, and it is therefore only natural 
that the favourers of the proposal, in announcing it 
to the public, should have prefixed to their philo- 
dramatic manifesto the following passage from the 
report :—Next to the unity of government, of arms, 
and of laws, unity of language is that which serves 
to render close felt and profitable the unity of a 
nation.” The manifesto is signed by nine of the 
most distinguished writers and critics of Italy— 
amongst the number, Fambri, the member for 
Venice, who has written some very amusing plays 
in the Venetian dialect; Fusinato, a poet of great 
taste and feeling; D’Arcias, one of Italy’s first 
dramatic critics; and the lexicographer Fanfani, 
the author of the best collection of Tuscan idioms. 
Meanwhile preparations are being made to render 
the Pagliano Opera-house a temple of ancient clas- 
sical music, in which the earliest masterpieces of 
the Italian opera are to be revived. I understand 
that there will be brought out with the return of the 
theatrical season the opera of Ettore Fiori, entitled 
“Piero da Padova,” which was so successful last 
winter at Milan. 

Whilst the friends of the popular Tuscan theatre 
are thus patriotically caring for the drama of the 
future, the municipal council, at its meeting of last 
Friday, passed a resolution dictated by its reverence 
for the greatest Italian poet of the past. It unani- 
mously voted the purchase of the house No. 2, Via 
Ricciardi, belonging to the Commendatore Mannelli, 
and of the two houses, Nos. 1 and 3, Via Santa Mar- 
gherita, both the property of Signor Gaspare Cam- 
pani, these three houses having belonged to the 
family of Dante, and there being every reason to 
suppose that they were inhabited by the poet him- 
self. We owe to the learning and the zeal of our 
own most distinguished countryman, the venerable 
antiquary Seymour Kiskup, the first identification 
both of the precise spot and of the buildings, just as 
literature and the arts are indebted to him for the 
original discovery of Dante’s portrait by Giotto, in 
the Palace of the Podesta. 








A RUSSIAN FETE. 
Sr. Pererspura, Aug. 12th. 
On Sunday last, being the anniversary of the 
Empress’s birthday (her Majesty’s names-day was 
kept a short time previously), a féte de benefaisance 
avec loterie allegri took place in the Peterhoff 
lower park in aid of the charity schools of St. 
Petersburg. The féte began at two in the after- 








noon, and did not end before two on the follow- 
ing morning. At nightfall the old lime-trees, 
beeches, the statues, the Neptunes, the storks, the 
swans, the tritons, the dolphins, the grottoes, the 
rocks and cascades, were all lighted up with innu- 
merable lampions, arranged in tasteful festoons, 
and the fountains, which in size and beauty more 
than rival those of Versailles, were all in full play, 
splashing and sparkling over tiny lamps hung on 
wires beneath the basin rims, while their tall 
columns of water showed now bright white, now 
blue, now emerald, now dark blood colour, as the 
every-varying electric light was turned upon 
them, and then fell in starry showers into the 
many-dimpled water underneath. And “echoing 
all night to that sonorous flow of spouted fountain 
floods,” troops of chorus singers and six military 
bands discoursed sweet music through the still 
air, though they did not all play at once, as the 
fountains did. Wooden frameworks, with loyal 
emblems and anagrams depicted on them, were 
erected in various parts of the grounds, gay with 
devices of flowers and angels and what not, and 
all illuminated by lampions, which remained 
burning until the end, as there was not the 
faintest breeze to put them out. Of all this the 
gem was without doubt the great Samson fountain, 
throwing one jet d’eau of coloured water 80 feet 
straight up into the air, and next to it in beauty 
was the long cascade, slipping in regular 
descents over its wooden bed, with translucent 
falls at every 12 or 14 feat, though many found 
fault with this as being too artificial in itself, and 
also with the formal arrangements of the lamps. 
Towards eleven o'clock a grand display of fireworks 
took place on the oily-calm surface of the gulf, 
which those only were enabled to see who, like 
your correspondent, were wise (or foolish) enough 
to buy tickets of admittance to the terrace of 
Monplaisir, a favourite walk of Peter the Great, 
looking straight out on to the water, where 
special places had been reserved at the price 
of 9s. a head. The display wound up with the 
burning and blowing up of a ship’s hulk at some 
distance from the shore, but this part of the 
entertainment was not so successful as it might 
have been, as the two ends did not burn equally 
fast, and one went out altogether before the store 
of gunpowder was reached by the flames. The 
lottery tickets were not dear—ten kopecs apiece— 
and were to be procured in six open pavilions 
scattered in different parts of the park, and pre- 
sided over by the prettiest women available, some 
of them of higher birth and better breeding, one 
would have thought, than to exhibit themselves to 
the public in a somewhat theatrical costume, and 
to expose their dainty ears to the doubtful plea- 
santries of the many-headed. But what may not 
be done with impunity under pretext of charity? 
The lots consisted of anything you might like to 
name, from a baby’s rattle to a milch cow, ora 
pair of ponies; and as you roamed amongst the 
quiet multitude, only here and there enlivened 
by a casual moujik, overcome with vodki, and 
volubly complaining of the way he had been 
done in the matter of the fireworks, you might 
light at every step upon the lucky possessor 
of a clock, a doll, a 100-rouble loan billet, 
or a penny trumpet, which he exhibited with 
conscious pride to envious friends and bystanders. 
The crowd, as is mostly the case in Russia, was 
orderly, not to say depressed: for as old Frois- 
sart said of us, we may with better reason say 
of them, that ‘ils s’amusent tristement,” whether 
it be from fear of the stick, or because “it 
is their nature to”—i.e., second nature engen- 
dered by long ages of oppression; but they 
are kind and gentle, and not pugnacious, but 
rather loving in their cups. Carriages were 


rare in the alleys and avenues, the price of ad- 
mission—1l5s. per horse—being rather too exor- 
bitant, even for the showy Russ; besides, most 
of the great nobles are absent, either abroad, at 
the German baths, or at their own estates in 
the interior. Of the Imperial family, only the 
Héritier and the Princess Dagmar were present, ; 
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for, as you know, the Emperor and Empress are 
at Kissengen, one of their sons in Siberia, a 
second at Algiers, and the younger ones with 
their parents at the baths, and but few members 
of the Imperial house are left in the’ neighbour- 
hood of the capital. Thea road, the rail, and the 
river alike contributed their help to enable the 
pleasure-seekers to reach the park, and trains 
and steam-boats were running ‘hourly all night 
long. In fine, the fireworks were respectable, the 
illumination tasteful, the weather perfect, the 
crowd well-behaved, the ticket-sellers pretty and 
affable, the lots generally well selected, and some 
worth winning, and yet the distance, the heat, 
the dust, and the worry, made the excursion so 
fatiguing, that if your correspondent were invited 
to run down from town a second time to see the 
féte at Peterhoff, it isf{more than probable that 
he would decline the offer with thanks. 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 


THEATRICAL BRUSSELS, 


Every year Brussels seems more and more to 
acquire the aspect of a “set” city in a drama, 
The streets and squares, which in their busiest 
times have always more or less the appearance of 
streets and squares on the stage, have this appear- 
ance more strongly marked than ever. The place 
looks as if the curtain had just risen, and the 
first and second gentlemen were in waiting behind 
the scenes to come on for that game of question 
and answer, that reciprocation of ingenuous 
curiosity and useful information, which explains 
all that has happened before the play begins. 
You peer round for the prompter. Everything is 
so white and clean, and seems so spick and span 
new, that you feel convinced that the manager 
thust have occupied the recess in repainting and 
redecorating the theatre, and providing en- 
tirely new scenery and dresses. The groups 
which stand or loiter about in the magnifi- 
cent Grand Place, the only quarter in which 
there are signs of life, the playing children, 
tle gossiping women, the work men doing here 
a spell of their work and there a spell of 
drinking, the chaffering burgesses, the mounte- 
ebank inviting attention to the juggler's trick 
of the “head of the decapitated,” and place 
themselves as naturally as Mr. Charles Kean 
could have posed them, and ona grander stage. 
The dresses, however, seem to be inaccurate, 
they do not suit the venerable Hotel de Ville 
and the old houses. Mr. Kean or Mr. Planché 
would have attended more closely to the unities 
of time, and made medimval costume har- 
monise with medieval architecture, The women 
of the poorer classes have the aspect of belonging 
to a lighter-hearted century than our own. 
Cheerful, and chatty and clean, they agreeably 
lack the haggard face and the drawn features and 
the squalid dress of the women of corresponding 
rank in England. They seem to have other topics 
of conversation than the most recent black eye 
inflicted by Bill in his cups, or than our most 
recent visit to the pawnbroker. The rare duumvi- 
rate triumvirate of passing priests; the still rarer 
Dominican friar, with his white robe; the poor 
working woman’s funeral, with two idiotic-looking 
hobble-dehoys at the head of the scanty procession, 
noisily beating drums, as a kind of dead march, and 
grinning with delight at their own performance, on 
such a scale as completely to drown any expression 
of sympathetic grief—all these things and many 
more keep up the stage illusion. They seem as if 
brought out for the special entertainment of the 
visitor. When priests, friars, and faneral pro- 
cession have passed out of sight, the actors are 
simply behind the scenes: they have disrobed, and 
have gone either home or to dress for any other 
part. Even the boy beggars—who push impu- 
dence to an extremity unknown elsewhere, who 
thrust flowers or matchboxes and trinkets into 
your very hand, contriving to let them fall in the 
process, in the hope that you will take, or at least 
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pay for, what you“are assumed to have damaged, 
who urge you to buy the most incongruous ar- 
ticles, as cigar-lights, walking-sticks, and spurs, 
“pour madame”—are not like the boys of real 
life. The Hall of the Senate, in the Palais de la 
Nation, looks as if it had been got ready for the 
Senate in ‘ Othello;’ and the Chambers of the 
Palais de Justice might have been prepared for 
the trial scene in the “‘ Merchant of Venice.’ The 
small soldiers might have come out of a child’s 
box. They are toy soldiers. Belgium is a model 
kingdom, and Brussels is a model capital, in the 
sense in which we speak of a model farm, or the 
model of a steam-engine. It is surprising that 
anything so small should be so complete, and in 
such good working order. 


Spanisn Music. 


The distinguishing character of music purely 
Spanish is great vivacity of rhythm, which even 
borders upon vehemence in pieces of a lively kind. 
Most of their national airs are in triple time, and 
in the minor mode. The species of music in 
which the Spaniards most delight is the Romance. 
They have many beautiful compositions of this 
kind; the melody is of a languishing cast, 
and always dies away at the close. Their lively 
airs terminate suddenly; the tonadilla, ‘ Yo que 
soi contrabandista ;” the seguedilla, “ Es amor un 
ciego ;”’ the tirana, ‘‘ lla un triste calasero,” are 
examples which will give a pretty accurate notion 
of all these different kinds of airs, the greater 
part of which are traced out upon nearly the 
same pattern. The guitar is the instrument most 
generally employed; it is quite as national 
as their beads and their chocolate, and is to be 
found in every house, from that of the peer to| Prince (from 1829 to 1833); ©. Greulich and 
that of the barber. All play the guitar; all 
have a tact in playing it, from the amateur|in theory and composition (from 1835 to °’37) 
who performs “ por musico” as they express] After his father’s ascension to the Hanoverian 


it, to the artist who employs it professionally 


The last allows the nail of the forefinger] pitch of enthusiasm, and he completed his piano 


and thumb of the right hand to grow to a consi 


derable length for the purpose of producing more} Wenzel. The Prince at first devoted most of his 


clear decided tones. As the cigarito is also con 


stantly held between these nails, they acquire a | vocal compositions, he resigned the former, making 
yellow tinge, which seems to be considered as|a speciality of the latter of these. Some excellent 


ornamental. ‘The rasgado (from rasgar, to scrape 


is the favourite mode of playing among the pea-|these are stamped with indelible proofs of genius. 
sants; almost every leading chord is formed by} A smaller work, entitled ‘Ideas and Reflections on 
striking all the strings together with the thumb | Musio,’ shows the artistic education of this royal 
or back of the hand. ‘This rasgado has no un- | enthusiast, and his scientific knowledge. The rapid 
pleasing effect, especially where some bright-eyed | progress of art in the residence of Hanover presents 


Senorita introduces it with judgment, and gives i 


variety of expression. Serenades are very fre- | who has so ably encouraged his favourite science by 
quent in Spain; the nights in that climate being | the noblest munificence, thus winning for himself 
so beautiful, and the lovers so unwearied in their | an immortal reputation.” 


gallantry. ‘The swain steals to the window of th 


maiden of his heart, and favoured by the silence | Which must be taken with the judicious granum 
of night, breathes all the fervour of his soul in | salis. 


the romances which he sings. Sometimes h 


comes attended by his companions, and then a 
number of voices and guitars are heard in con- 
cert. The favoured Seforita listens from behind 
her curtain, proudly conscious of the power of her| that of Fojano under the command of General 
charms, and readily distinguishes the voice which | Bixio, an old Garibaldian soldier. Bixio is an 


goes most nearly to her heart. 


leaves a church without being accompanied by a 
number of pious pipers, who rend the ear with the 
screams of the dulzagna. 

It appears, from what has been said, that music, 
properly so called, has extended its dominion only 
to Madrid and the larger cities of Spain ; the rest 
of the country being in almost total ignorance of 
this art. 








A MUSICAL MONARCH. 





Among the noble patrons of music who themselves 
dabble in composition his ex-Majesty King George 
of Hanover is to be counted. Since his dethrone- 
ment the King has resided in Vienna, where he has 
entered the lists as a composer, and is now pre- 
paring for the public an edition of his works, con- 
sisting chiefly of Vocal Compositions in four Series 
(one each year). Book I. will shortly appear. 
Who the fortunate publisher of these valuable 
manuscripts will be, or whether they will be 
published by the royal artist himself, remains as 
yet a mystery. A life sketch of the musical career 
of his Majesty (little has been made known till 
now) can be learned from Schuberth’s Kleine 
Musikalische Conversations-Lexicon. 

“Fred. Alex. George V., King of Hanover, was 
born on the 27th of May, 1819, in Berlin. He has 
not only proved himself a clever, talented composer, 
but at the same time an intellectual writer on music 
and patron of science, At an early period his passion 
for music became apparent, and at the age of seven 
years his piano instruction commenced. Dulken, a 
London pianist, was the first preceptor of the young 





Frederic Kiicken of Berlin were his masters 


- | throne (1838) his musical energy rose to the highest 
-|and theoretical studies under the direction of E. 


-| time to pianoforte works, but having a partiality for 


)| works exist, written in four parts for men’s voices: 


t|a sterling proof of the ability of this royal artist, 


e| So far the Conversations-Lexicon, the praise of 
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AN ITALIAN CAMP-OUT, 








There is no merrier camp in all Europe than 


immense favourite with the soldiers, who, when- 


of this wretched instrument; it figures in their | pans are first smoked, then besmeared with pitch, 
festivals and processions; the viaticum never |and on the pitch are stuck so many franc pieces, 


and the fun of the game consists in the desperate 
attempts of the soldiers to get the francs from 
the frying pans with their tongues, whilst they 
are effectually prevented from using their hands 
by having them tied behind their backs. Just 
fancy the sooty countenances of “ Bixio’s own,” 
radient with triumph through the soot, when the 
coin has been secured, still blacker with disap. 
pointment when it stuck too close. Bixio has 
erected three dancing saloons—one for the officers, 
another for the non-commissioned officers, and a 
third for the privates; and in this last, whoever 
would study the peculiar provincial dances in Italy 
—whether the Neapolitan tarantella, or the Pied. 
montese monferrina, or the Tuscan trescone (these 
last extremely like Scotch reels)—would have no 
better opportunity of doing so than at the Fojano 
camp. 








MISCHIEF-MAKERS IN A THEATRE, 





At the Worship-street Police Court on Saturday, 
Henry Marshall, aged thirty-eight, described as a 
traveller in the service of Messrs. George Hilbeck 
and Co., of 1, Milk-street, Cheapside; and Henry 
Browning, a draper, of 3, Old Manor-road, Stepney, 
were charged at the Worship-street Police-court, 
before Mr. Ellison, with disorderly conduct in the 
Royal Standard Theatre, and annoying the audience, 
Mr. Vann, solicitor, prosecuted on behalf of Mr. 
Douglass; and Mr. Abbot, solicitor, defended the 
prisoners. On the case being called on Mr. Marshall 
did not surrender, he having been admitted to bail 
by the Police Inspector; his recognisances were 
therefore ordered to be estreated. At a later period 
of the day he surrendered, and the evidence, which 
had then been taken against Browning, was recapitu- 
lated. It was as follows :—Woolf Phillips, a door- 
keeper at the Standard Theatre, said that on the 
previous night he saw the prisoners come into the 
Theatre, and seat themselves in the stalls. He 
noticed that they were drunk, several times shouted 
aloud, and mimicked and talked at the people on the 
stage. Witness spoke to them several times, but they 
did not desist. Subsequently they went out, and as 
they went flourished umbrellas they carried, and 
shouted aloud ‘* Higher,” causing considerable alarm 
in the body of the house. Witness again spoke to 
them respecting their conduct. Soon after they re- 
turned to their seats, and made a great noise by 
knocking, shouting, and talking to the people on the 
stage. After the performance of the drama (‘ Ambi- 
tion; or, The Throne, the Scaffold,” &c.) had con- 
cluded, prisoners again called out ‘‘ Higher, higher.” 
This being mistaken by the audience, there was 
instantly a great rush for the door, 500 or 600 per- 
sons pushing and stumbling one over the other. 
When witness spoke to them they jeered at him. 
There were 2000 persons in the house, and great 
confusion was created by the conduct of the prisoners. 
In cross-examination, witness stated that he was 
directed by Mr. Douglass to take the prisoners into 
custody, which he did at the door of the theatre: 
H Lee, moneytaker at the Standard Theatre, 
corroborated this evidence, adding that when the 
prisoners first came out they made a great disturbance 
at the bar of the saloon. Cross-examined—He 
stated that it was the prisoners’ shouting and dis- 
orderly conduct which caused the people to rush out, 
otherwise they were going out quietly. Witness be- 
lieved they called out “Oh! oh!” Witness had 
several times requested them to be quiet, and twice 
had to fetch the officers. Mr. cis George 
Cheetham, of 23, Suffolk-street, Commercial-road, 


The Spaniards have no instruments peculiar to| ever he makes his appearance, raise cheers of | stated that he was at the theatre on the pre 


themselves. The castanets, used by their dancers | “ Long live the modern general!” ‘Long live ' in 
The truth is that Bixio |‘2eY Were very nois and shouted aloud, 


to mark the measure of the fandango and bolero, 
and which they employ with such grace and 
agility, have been known for ages in Provence. 
The pipe and tabor of the Biscayans are the same 
with those employed in the South of France. 
The bagpipe of Galicia and Catalonia resembles 
the instrument of the same kind common in 
Beaujolais and Auvergne. Thé pandero differs in 
no respect from the small drum or tabor. The 
zambomba does not deserve the name of a musical 
instrument; and the same thing may be said of 
the dulsagna of the peasants of Valencia. The 
sounds of this primitive kind of pipe are shrill 
and discordant; scarcely anything like a melody 
can be played upon it; and indeed it more 
resembles the mew of a cat than any other sound. 


vious evening, and saw the prisoners come in; 





Bixio at the Capitol!” 
is the very antipodes of the old Piedmontese mar- 
tinet and pipeclay fogies. 





The Valencians, however, are passionately fond 





they caused great alarm and confusion, persons 
reaking from the saloon and other parts of the 


He seeks in every | house. ee pape cern 4 
possible way to contribute to the amusement of | confirmatory evidence, and gave it as his opi 
the soldiers at the camp, and a very jolly time | ‘hat but for Mr. Douglass begging the audience to 


they appear to have had of it. 


be calm some serious results must have ensued. 


Not even| Mr. John Douglass, jun., in answer to Mr. Ellison, 
Wallenstein’s famous camp more abounded in| stated that they had a license for the saloon from 
scenes of fun and frolic, at least if we may accept | the Excise, b than 
as correct the accounts in the Esercito, The|Steat deal more had been aye preg 
soldiers have public raffles, in which the happy need have heen. His. clients y 
winner obtains the prettiest girl of Fojano, in 
the shape of a colossal doll, or some other prize. 
But the favourite game is the “ giuoco della nos dune, he.cone, Oe his een Me 
padella,” or game of the frying-pan, which I | #1800 , 2 

would respectfully beg to semanas the notice been guilty of disgraced the very name of wea 


. Abbott said that it was evident 


indecorously, but they were under the influence of 
liquor, and, of course, never anticipated the re 
of their conduct. He had no witnesses to call, 


He fined Browning 20s. or fourteen days, 


of those purveyors of public amusements who still | Marshall 40s. or one month, Mr. Abbott applied 





frequent our provincial fairs, Some thirty frying- 


that the recognisances entered into by Marsball 





agults 
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at the station-house, and since ordered to be 
estreated in consequence of his non-attendance, 
might not be returned to the Sheriff. He explained 
the non-appearance of the defendant at the proper 
time by the fact that, the first thing in the morning, 
he started for Cambridge on particular business, 
and there was detained. Mr. Ellison declined to 
alter his decision in respect thereof, and Marshall 
will now have to pay £5 for his recognisances and 
the fine of 40s. Each defendant paid the fines 
inflicted. 








Roya Potyrecunic Instirurion.—On Satur- 
day last a general meeting of shareholders of the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution took place in the 
small theatre, for the purpose of receiving reports 
as to its operations during the half-year ending 
June 30. ‘The Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., chairman 
of the company, presided, and was supported by 
Professor Pepper and other directors. ‘lhe chair- 
man opened the business with a few congratulatory 
remarks on the increasing prosperity of the 
institution financially ; as well as its success as an 
instructive and educational establishment. The 
financial report was of a most satisfactory 
character, the balance of revenue account showin 
an increase in the last half-year of £332 1s. 10d., 
making a total profit of £867 7s. 3d., as compared 
with £535 5s. 5d. on the previous half-year, a 
circumstance which enabled the directors, after 
writing off a sum of £72 18s. 4d., to declare a 
dividend of 5 per cent. for the half-year, 
free of income tax. Amongst the items of receipts 
under the head of revenue account, it was shown 
that the amount received from visitors at Is. 
each was £3,868 10s.; workmen and children at 6d., 
£653 12s. 6d.; reserved seats, £500; and other 
items, making a gross of £5,715 13s. 2d. Pro- 
fessor Pepper’s report stated that every exertion 
had been made to secure the patronage and ap- 
proval of the public, and he was happy to say that 
it had been so successful that the profits of the 
institution had been higher than in any similar 
period of six months since 1853. In 1864, for 
the six months ending June, they had been 
£517 5s. 5d.; in 1865, £6 13s. 9d.; in 1866, 
£826 lls. 1ld.; in 1867, £774 2s. 5d.; and in 
1868, £867 7s. 3d. Lectures and entertainments 
had been provided on a most liberal scale. The 
report of the educational department, from the 
Rey. C. Mackenzie, was satisfactory. That which 
might be termed the “blue riband” prize of the 
Society of Arts, his Royal Highness the late 
Prince Consort’s prize, given by the Queen, value 
28 guineas, had been carried off by a student of 
the Polytechnic; whilst a premium for a tie for 
the same prize of £12 10s. had also been 
awarded to another of their students. The gross 
amount of their prizes from the Society of Arts 
had been £77 15s. The Polytechnic was one 
of 135 societies which sent in candidates for 
examination. There were 1,842 candidates 
examined. Of this number the Polytechnic had 
27, and out of 65 prizes 10 came tothem. The 
certificates they obtained during the half-year 
had been—from the Society of Arts: First class 
12, second 15, an@ third 20. At the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington: First class 
10, second 4, and third 4; and at the City of 
London College, only open to members, but to 
which they sent five, they carried off seven 
certificates—one first and six second. They had 
not yet received a return of the medals, but there 
Were also some awarded. The rev. chairman said 
he was sure the shareholders would agree with 
him that these reports were of a most satisfac- 
tory character, and having answered some few 
questions as to items of expenditure in the 
balance-sheet, the reports were put and adopted 
unanimously. A dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
half-year was then declared, and thanks having 
been awarded to Professor Pepper for his excellent 
management, a similar compliment was paid to 
the chairman, and the proceedings closed. 

Tue ALHamBRA Company.—The third general 
meeting of this company was held at the Alhambra 
Palace, Leicester-square, on Friday afternoon; 
Mr. Board, in the absence of Mr. Clark, in the 
chair. The directors stated, in their report, that 
the visitors during the six months had reached 
the extraordinary number of 414,797, being an 
increase of 35,718 on the previous half-year; 
the gross receipts being £39,812 15s. against 
£36,093 2s. 6d., exhibiting an increase of 
£3,719 12s. 6d. Harmony had been restored at 
the board, and the prospects of the company had 
greatly improved. The Chairman moved the 
adoption of the report, which was carried unani- 
mously, and a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. 
per annum was declared. The sum of 200 


es was voted to the committee of investiga- 





MEMOIR OF CHOPIN. 


CHAPTER VIII. (continued). 

Tn retiring from the turmoil of society, Chopin 
concentrated his cares and affections upon the circle 
of his own family and his early acquaintances, 
Without any interruption he preserved close rela- 
tions with them; never ceasing to keep them up 
with the greatest care. His sister Louise was 
especially dear to him, a resemblance in the cha- 
racter of their minds, and the bent of their feelings 
bound them closely to each other. Louise fre- 
quently came from Warsaw to Paris to see him. 
She spent the last three months of his life with the 
brother she loved, watching over him with undying 
affection. 

Chopin kept up a regular correspondence with the 
members of his own family, but only with them. It 
was one of his™peculiarities to write letters to no 
others; it might almost have been thought that he 
had made a vow to write to no strangers. It was 
curious enough to see him resort to all kinds of ex- 
pedients to escape the necessity of tracing the most 
insignificant note. Many times he has traversed 
Paris from one end to the other, to decline an invita- 
tion to dinner, or to give some trivial information, 
rather than write a few lines which would have 
spared him all this trouble and loss of time. His 
handwriting was quite unknown to the greatest 
number of his friends. It is said he sometimes de- 
parted from this custom in favour of his beautiful 
countrywomen, some of whom possess several of his 
notes written in Polish, This infraction of what 
seemed to be law with him may be attributed to 
the pleasure he took in the use of this language. 
He always used it with the people of his own coun- 
try, and loved to translate its most expressive 
phrases. He was a good French scholar, as the 
Sclaves generally are. In consequence of his French 
origin, the language had been taught him with 
peculiar care. But he did not like it, he did not 
think it sufficiently sonorous, and he deemed its 
genius cold. This opinion is very prevalent among 
the Poles, who, though speaking it with great facility, 
often better than their native tongue, and frequently 
using it in their intercourse with each other, yet 
complain to those who do not speak Polish of the 
impossibility of rendering the thousand etkereal and 
shifting modes of thought in any other idiom. In 
their opinion it is sometimes dignity, sometimes 
grace, sometimes passion, which is wanting in the 
French language. If they are asked the meaning of 
a word or a phrase which they may have cited in 
Polish, the reply invaribly is: ‘*‘ Oh, that cannot be 
translated !’’? Then follow explanations, serving as 
comments tc the exclamation, of all the subtleties, all 
the shades of meaning, all the delicacies contained in 
the not to be translated words. We have cited some 
examples which, joined to others, induce us to be- 
lieve that this language has the advantage of making 
images of abstract nouns, and that in course of its 
development, through the poetic genius of the 
nation, it has been enabled to establish striking and 
just relations between ideas by etymologies, deriva- 
tions, and synonymes. Coloured reflections of light 
and shade are thus thrown upon all expressions, so 
that they necessarily call into vibration through the 
mind the correspondent tone of a third, which modu- 
lates the thought into a major or minor mode. The 
richness of the language always permits the choice 
of the mode, but this very richness may become a 
difficulty. It is not impossible that the general use 
of foreign tongues in Poland may be attributed to 
indolence of mind or want of application; may be 
traced to a desire to escape the necessary labour of 
acquiring that mastery of diction indispensable in a 
language so full sudden depths, of laconic energy, 
that it is very difficult, if- not quite impossible, to 
support in it the commonplace. The vague agree- 
ments of badly defined ideas cannot be compressed 
in the nervous strength of its grammatical forms; 
the thought, if it be really low, cannot be elevated 
from its debasement or poverty; if it really soar 
above the commonplace, it requires a rare precision 
of terms not to appear uncouth or fantastic. In 
consequence of this, in proportion to the works 
published, the Polish literature should be able to 
show a greater number of chefe-d’euvre than can be 




















done in any other language. He who ventures to use 
this tongue, rust feel himself already master.* 


* It cannot be reproached with a want of harmony or 
musical charm. The harshness ofa language does not always 
and absolutely depend upon the number of consonants, but 
rather upon the manner of their association. Wo might 
even assert, that in consequence of the absence of well- 
determined and strongly marked sounds, some languages 
have a dull and cold colouring. It is the frequent repetition 
of certain consonants which gives shadow, rhythm, and 
vigour to a tongue; the vowels imparting only a kind of 
light clear hue, which requires to be brought out by deeper 
shades. It is the sharp, uncouth, or unharmonious clashing 
of heterog co ts which strikes the ear painfully. 
It is true the Sclavic languages make use of many con- 
sonants, but their connection is generally sonorous, some- 
times pleasant to the ear, and scarcely ever entirely dis- 
cordant, even when the combinations are more striking than 
agreeable, Tho quality of the sounds is rich, full, and 
varied. They are not straitened and contracted asif produced 
in a narrow medium, but extending through a considerable 
register, range through a variety of intonations. Tho letter 
L, almost impossible for those to pronounce who have not 
acquired the pronunciation in their infancy, hag nothing 
harsh in its sound. The ear receives from it an impression 
similar to that which is made upon the fingers by the touch 
of a thick woollen velvet, rough, but at the same time yielding. 
The union of jarring consonants being rare, and the asson- 
ances easily multiplied, the same comparison might be 
employed to the ensemble of the effect produced by these 
idioms upon foreigners. Many words occur in Polish which 
imitate the sound of the thing designated by them. The 
frequent repetition of ch (h aspirated), (sz, ch in French,) of 
rz, of cz, so frightful to a profane eye, have however nothing 
barbaric in their sounds, being pronounced nearly like geat, 
and tche, and greatly facilitate imitations of the sense of the 
sound, The word dawiek, (read dewiinque,) meaning sound, 
offers a characteristic example of this; it would be difficult 
to find a word which would reproduce more accurately the 
sensation which a diapason makes upon the ear. Among 
the consonants accumulated in groups, producing very dif- 
ferent sounds, sometimes metallic, sometimes buzzing, hiss- 
ing or rumbling, many diphthongs and vowels are mingled, 
which sometimes become slightly nasal, the a and ¢ 
being sounded as on and in (in French), when they aro 
accompanied by a cedilla. In juxtaposition with the ¢ (tse), 
which is pronounced with great softness, sometimes ¢ (teste), 
the accented s is almost warbled. The # has three sounds; 
the # (jais), the # (zed), and the # (sied). The y formsa 
vowel of a muffled tone, which, as the L, cannot be repre- 
sented by any equivalent sound in French, and which like it 
gives a variety of ineffable shades to the language. These 
fine and light elements enable the Polish women to assume 
a lingering and singing accent, which they usually transport 
into other tongues. When the subjects are serious or 
melancholy, after such recitatives or improvised lamenta- 
tions, they have a sort of lisping infantile manner of speak- 
ing, which they vary by light silvery laughs, little interjeo- 
tional cries, short musical pauses upon the higher notes, 
from which they descend by one knows not what chromatic 
scale of demi and quarter tones to rest upon some low note; 
and again pursue the varied, brusque and original modula- 
tions which astonish the ear not acoustomed to such lovely 
warblings, to which they sometimes give that air of caress- 
ing irony, of ing kery, peculiar to the song of some 
birds, They love to sinziluler, and charming changes, 
piquant intervals, pected cadences naturally find place 
in this fondling prattle, making the language far more swét 
and caressing when spoken by the women than it is in the 
mouths of the men. The men indeed pride themselves upon 
speaking it with elegance, impressing upon it a masculine 
sonorousness, which is peouliarly adapted to the energetic 
movements of manly eloquence, formerly so much cultivated 
in Poland. Poetry commands such a diversity of prosodies, 
of rhymes, of rhythms, such an abundance of assonances 
from these rich and varied materials, that it is almost 
possible to follow musically the feelings and scenes which it 
depicts, not only in mere expressions in which tho sound 
repeats the sense, but also in long declamations. The analogy 
between the Polish and Russian has been compared to that 
which obtains between the Latin and Italian, The Russian 
language is indeed more mellifluous, more lingering, more 
caressing, fuller of sighs than the Polish. Its cadencing is 
peculiarly fitted for song. The finer poems, such as those 
of Zukowski and Pouchkin, seem to contain a melody 
already designated in the metre of the verses ; for example, 
it would appear quite possible to detach an artoso or a sweet 
cantabile from some of the stanzas of Le Chdle noir, or 
Talisman. The ancient Sclavonic, which is the language 
the Eastern Church, possesses great majesty. More guttural 
than the idioms which have arisen from it, it is severe and 
monotonous yet of great dignity, like the Byzantine paint- 
ings in the worship to which it is consecrated. It has 
throughout tne charseteristics of a sacred language which 
has only been used for the expression of one feeling, and has 
never been modulated or fashioned by profane wants, 

(To be continued.) 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year - 17s. > 
» 4-Year .. 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. 4s. 4d. 


Payable in advance. 


*,* Congves arp Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
or J, SWIFT, 55, Kino-stregt, Reognt-staeer, W. 


Orrices: 55, Kina Srreut, Recent Street, W. 
AND 
59, Fixer Srreert, 


FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE I8 SUPPLIED. 








NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. B. Webster. 


A ROUGH DIAMOND. Messrs. G. Belmore, Ashley, C. H. 
Stephenson ; Mrs. Billington, and Miss L. Grey. THE FLY- 
ING SCUD, Messrs. G. Belmore, Billington, Ashley ; Miss C. 
Saunders. THE FAST COACH. 





ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Vining. 


POOR PILLICODDY. After which, AFTER DARK: a 
Tale of London Life, Messrs. Vining, Walter Lacy, Dominick 
Murray, H. J. Montague, J. G. Shore; Miss Marston ané Miss 
Ieclerq. No. 1 ROUND THE CORNER. 


THE NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. Wigan. 
HE'S A LUNATIC. THE LANCASHIRE LASS. Mesars. 
S. Emery, I. Irving, Clayton, W. H. Stephens, C. Wyndham, 


W. H. Montgomery, L. Brough, and H. Mellon; Mesdames 
HJ. Hodson, Montague, and N. Moore, 





THEATRE ROYAL, ST. JAMES’S. 
Lessee, Miss Herbert. 


THE RENDEZVOUS. After which, Signor Gaetano Camp 
on the Violin with one string. OTHELLO. Don Edgardo Co- 
lona, Messrs. Dacre Baldie, W, Chamberlaine, Courtley : Misses 
Agnes Burdett and ©, Stuart, 


ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


Bole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. Swanborough. 


SISTERLY SERVICE, Measrs. Belford, Holman; Miss 
Sheridan, THE FIELD OF THE CLOTIL OF GOLD. 
Mesers. Thorne, James, Fenton; Mesdames Marie Longmore, 
Newton, B, Goodall. MARRIAGE AT ANY PRICE, 





ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND CIRCUS, HIGH 
HOLBORN. 

SCENES IN THE ARENA. Onra, who eclipses Leotard ; 
Mdiles. Montero and Pereira; Senor Albano, Senor Antonio, 
Mr. Alfred Bradbury; M. Samwell’s highly trained Dogs ; 
Les Fréres Fortoza, M, Maitrejean, M. Alvante, Fratelli, Vol- 
talres, &c, 


NEW NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
SHOREDITCH. 
Sole Proprietor, Mr. John Douglass. 


VIRGINIUS and THE LADY OF LYONS. Mr. Creswick, 


Messrs, A. Rayner, Vivian, Burt, B. Wright, Lucan; Mes- 


dames Page, A. Rayner, &c. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henri Drayton, 


VICTOR AND JOSEPHINE. 


BRITANNIA THEATRE. 


THE DEAD RECKONING; or, Pressed for the Navy. 
Messrs, J. Reynolds, W. H. Pitt, W. Crauford, G. Bigwood, 
R. Leslie; Miss J, Coveney, &c. Miss A. Anderson, Serio- 
PHBE HESSEL, 


Comic Vocalist, Mr. H. Rickards. 
Messrs. F. Chariton, R. Bell, R. Leslie; Miss M. Henderson. 


VICTORIA THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. A. Cave. 


THE BURGOMASTER’S DAUGHTER, preceded by a new 
Sensation Drama, in twenty-four tableaux, called THE IDLE 


———L— SS 





VIVIEN AND GUINEVERE. 


TENNYSON—DORE. 


NOW READY, 


Uniform with ‘ Exarg,” imperial 4to., elegant 
cloth, price Two Guineas; each Idyll, sepa- 
rately, 25s. 


Artists’ Proors, in portfolio, price Ten Guineas ; 
each Idyll, separately, Five Guineas, 


Pnotocrarus from the Original Drawings, price Six 
Guineas; each Idyll, separately, Three Guineas. 


Lonpon : 


EDWARD MOXON & GO, 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. L.—The verses are generally new and copyright. Most of 
them have been set to music. 

P. 8.—We believe Mr. J. O. Atkins left England for America. 
We are not aware whether he is still living. 
Jonau.—Nothing new in it whatever. It may all be found in 
Grassineau’s Musical Dictionary, published some hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

R. A.—The ‘Phillips, TH.” referred to is not the great 
singer. That gentleman resides at Edgbaston, near Bir- 
mingham. If it were possible, you could not do better. 


Ohe Orchestra: 


AREVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 


—_ << ——— 


It is requested that in future all communica. 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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Rubinstein purposes visiting America, 





We are informed that Messrs. Ravel and Felix 
are the future lessees of the Porte Saint Martin 
theatre, Paris. 





Mr. Matthew James Higgins, best known by 
the name of ‘‘Jacob Omnium,” died at Kingston 


illness. 





George Sand’s “ Cadio,” is said to be in prepara- 


Theatre. 





MM. Jaime fils and Philippe Gille. 





Theatre Royal, Bristol, on the 26th inst. 


appearance, at the Haymarket, on October 19th. 





entitled “La Périchole.” 


A drama, by M. Paul Meurice, founded on 


Balzac’s great novel, “La Cousine Bette,” is at 
length to be produced on a Parisian stage. 
Permission to dramatise it has been accorded to 


visits several other towns before her London 


M. Offenbach has placed in the hand of the 
director of the Variétés the music of a new opera, . old 
The authors are, as|It states that the composition of “ Our good 
usual, MM. Meilhac and Halévy; while Mdlle. : 
Schneider and M. Dupuis are again to take the at the Crystal Palace on Monday, is Dr. Russell's, 








The actress who fills the late Adah Menken’s 
rdle at the Chatelet isa Sara Dowe. She appeared 
in the “ Pirates de la Savanne” on the very day 
upon which Adah Menken died. The funeral of 
the latter took place on Thursday last week at 
the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise. 





The Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences ig making 
rapid progress under the direction of Colonel] 
Scott, R.E. The interior is somewhat modified 
since the original plan. The exits and entrances 
are numerous and well contrived, and the whole 
area is expected to be covered in by June of next 
year. 





It is stated that a gentleman in New York has 
a contract signed by Miss Louisa Pyne, which 
binds her to visit America this year, and give a 
certain number of operatic entertainments in the 
principal cities of the States. If Miss Pyne does 
come there is no doubt she} will renew all her 
old popularity. 





Several of the Transatlantic papers state 
that Mdme. Parepa-Rosa has been suffering from 
an attack of the measles. We trust that the 
report is without foundation, for her withdrawal 
from the stage at this moment would be a great 
disappointment to the citizens of the golden land 
and a serious loss to herself. 





The latest thing in music-hall fastness is thus 
announced. No doubt the “native costume” 
constitutes the special attraction. 


HE MULATTO LADY, a native of Calcutta, the 

Champion Female Walker of the World, who caused such 
a great sensation in Yorkshire (four- years ago) Fete, walkin; 
One Mile round the stage in eleven minutes, and sings her greac 
1000 Miles Walking Song, and another. She appears in her 
native costume. For dates, address, &c. 





It is reported that the great sensational 
preacher, Mr. Spurgeon, has been engaged fora 
lecturing tour through the United States, to com- 
mence early in the fall. The reputation of the 
rev. gentleman is world-wide, his works, too, 
have been spread wide-cast over that country, 
so that an extraordinary success may be prognos- 
ticated. 





The King of Italy has recently conferred upon 
Signor Emanuel Biletta, whose musical talents 
have been long favourably known in this country, 
the order of the Crown of Italy. Signor Biletta 
composed the cantata on the occasion of the 
marriage of Prince Humbert, and had previously 
received the orders of St. Lewis of Parma and of 
St. Maurice and Lazarus in recognition of his 
musical abilities. 





Miss Ada Webb, the youngest of the well- 
known Webb Sisters, has retired from the stage, 
and will be married early in September, in Brook- 


House, Abingdon, on Friday night, after a short | lyn, to Mr. Skea, a young gentleman of the Pacific 


Slope, who is possessed of considerable means, 
and who is said to have the healthy income of 
5,000 dollars a month from an enterprise in 
Virginia City. She intends accompanying her 


tion for the re-opening of the Porte St. Martin | pysbhand to the shores of California. 





At San Francisco, Stephen C. Massett (‘‘ Jeems 
Pipes of Pipesville”) presented himself, on July 
17, at the new Mercantile Library Hall, for the 
first time since his arrival from China and Japan. 
He spent “sixty minutes ” with his audience in 4 


Miss Bateman will shortly commence another | familiar chit-chat about China and Japan. He 


rovincial tour, appearing as Leah at the New 
t ristol, of She | ventriloquism and dramatization. The lecture 


exhausted another sixty in vocalization, elocution, 


was instructive, humorous, couched in terse and 
pure English, and expressively delivered. It was 
very successful. 





The Pall Mall Gazette has made a curious blunder. 
Constitution,” which was sung with great applause 
one of the Conservative candidates for Chelsea. 








APPRENTICE, To conclude with THE DEATH LIGHT. 


principal characters, 
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The announcement will surprise no one more than 
Dr. Russell, the Times correspondent. There are 
Russells and Russells, and the author of “ Our 
good old Constitution” is Dr. Russell of Exeter, 
a Doctor of Music of Oxford University. 





Another accident has illustrated the danger of 
the trapéze. M. de Bonnaire, the great trapezist 
of ‘ Ba-ta-Cian,” and the rival of Leotard, 
has been nearly killed by a fall in the Madrid 
Theatre. Bonnaire has a fortune of £8,000 a 
year, and followed his dangerous occupation from 
mere love of the art. His mother often entreated 
him to renounce the practice, but he always re- 
plied with a smile, “ What matter whether one 
dies this way or another?” He is only twenty- 
eight years of age. 





In a short notice of Adah Isaacs Menken, a 
writer in the Sunday Times makes the following 
naive confession :— 

“Men of the highest intellectual ability speak 
warmly concerning her, and ascribe to her society 
a fascination such as few women possess, except 
those who are driven to make friends of the other sex 
through being carefully-tabooed by their own.” 


The last saving clause exhibits the writer’s view 
as to what constitutes the superlative fascination 
among women. 





The electric organ from Her Majesty's Opera, 
Drury Lane, is being erected at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, above the Proscenium in 
the great theatre. Messrs. Bryceson have to 
construct a large and powerful electric organ to 
suit the requirements of Her Majesty’s Opera, 
Haymarket, now being rebuilt after the fire, and 
which will be reopened next season. Bryceson & 
Co. are also about to reconstruct the organ in 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, on the electric system. 





The Ballad Society, which at first intended to 
begin its publications in 1869, finds its work so 
forward that it will now begin in 1868. In De. 
cember, therefore, members may expect Part I. 
of the Civil War Ballads, from the King’s Pamph- 
lets, edited by Dr. Rimbault; and Part I. of thé 
Roxburghe Ballads, edited by Mr. William Chap- 
pell; both with the facsimiles of the original 
woodcuts, drawn by Mr. Rudolf Blind, and en- 
graved by Mr. J. H. Rimbault. 





Mr. Swinburne is admitted a ready writer, and, 
for one so young, has certainly written a great 
deal. But that he does not stand alone in the 
power of incubating “poems” at the shortest 
notice, the following advertisement in a weekly 
journal proves :— 

Cee § * * * , the only English Improvi- 

satore, at Music Hall, every evening, at half-past 
Nine. AChallenge—Come one, come all. Propound your sub- 
jects. No matter whether ical, Historic, or Scientific, so 
that they be not political, personal, nor theological, and he will 
deliver Tooms upon them in extemporaneous verse, a display of 


mental power unattempted by any other literary exhibitant. At 
Liberty for one Turn, at Nine or Eleven. 








Drury Lane Theatre will open on the 26th of Sep- 
tember with a dramatic version, by Mr. Andrew 
Halliday, of “The Fortunes of Nigel.” Mr. Phelps 
will play two parts, King James, and Trapbois, the 
usurer. For the remaining characters many new 
engagements, including those of Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Frank Matthews, Mr. Irving, and Mr. Ryder, 
have heen made. Mr. Beverley has prepared 
some scenery illustrative of London in the time 
of the story, including elaborate views of Alsatia, 
of old Fleet Street, and of old London Bridge. 

Mr. Mapleson, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
recently became the lessee of the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, which, since the bankruptcy 
of Mr. H. J. Byron, has been closed, to the great 
loss of the shareholders. At the last moment a 


hitch arose between the directors and Mr. Maple- 
son, the cause of dispute being the pit, which, 
at the Alexandra, has been given up entirely to 


first circle over the dress boxes. This pit 
dispute has, from the very first, been a constant 
source of squabbling between the directors, play- 
goers, and managers, and it finally drove: Mr. 
Mapleson and the Alexandra Theatre Company 
into the law courts, an action between them 
having been put down for trial at the present 
Liverpool assizes. The action, however, has been 
settled out of court, the directors and share- 
holders having entered into a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with Mr, Mapleson. 





The elephant of an American menagerie (Myers 
and Bell’s), lately sold by auction at Havre, was 
placed provisionally in a stable in the Rue Séry. 
A few nights back the huge animal was suddenly 
seized with a desire to take a little exercise, so it 
broke its chain, forced open the door of the place, 
and went to the Place Louis-Philippe, where it 
walked about for a time. In the course of its 
perambulation, meeting with a gas-pillar, it broke 
it down like a rod. The keeper, however, being 
warned of what was going on, hurried to the spot, 
and had no difficulty in replacing his charge in its 
former resting place. 





In one of the numbers last year of Mr. Spur- 
geon’s magazine, the Sword and Trowel, a writer 
observed: “The world maintains its players and 
fiddlers far better than the Christian Church 
remunerates its ministers; and a dancer or an 
actor will receive more than the most learned and 
edifying divine.” Baptist ministers are not the 
only class of people whose income is put to shame 
by that of a popular dancer or acrobat. As a 
contemporary lately pointed out, the year’s pay 
demanded by such an entity as the Jolly Nash— 
something like £5,200—is equal to the salary of 
a cabinet minister. : 





The O. P. warfare, once associated with the 
stage, promises ere long to effect an alteration in 
railway economy. The extortions of the Southern 
lines have provoked a suggestion from Mr. Tom 
Hood—whose antagonism is always earnest and 
energetic and therefore to be feared—that the 
opponents of railway greed shall wear a distinctive 
badge marked O. P.; and he further recommends 
that people living on the route of the extortionate 
companies shal] form Shemselves into an associa- 
tion for the chartering of pleasure-vans between 
their houses and places of business. The idea is 
really a good one so far as the younger and more 
nonchalants residents of Clapham and Penge are 
concerned ; for pleasure-vans are !abundant, and 
the journey would have something of the character 
of a holiday trip. But fancy Mr. Podsnap in a 
pleasure-van ! 





Two mischievous fools attempted last Friday 
to raise a panic in an East-end theatre by crying 
‘‘Higher—higher!” the words being taken to 
mean “Fire!” A scene of confusion, elsewhere 
narrated in our columns, followed: some five or 
six hundred people made a rush to the doors and 
tumbled over each other in their terror, while the 
two blackguards laughed at the success of their 
trick. Noteworthy in the case was the innocent 
remark of the magistrate, that ‘the prisoners 
disgraced the name of gentlemen.” Gentlemen, 
forsooth! His Worship might as well have dis- 
covered that the bagman and draper in question 
disgraced the name of princes. The title of 
“gentleman” is as far removed from two such 
entities as it is from a drunken costermonger 
convicted of wife-beating. 





It is understood that Mr. Mark Lemon has at 
last yielded to the solicitations of his friends and 
the temptations held out to him for some time 
past, and that his appearance on the platform will 
be among the novelties of the coming dramatic 
season. He is to sustain the character of Falstaff, 
in scenes from Shakespeare’s “ Henry IV.,” 80 
selected as to form a consistent series of tableaue. 





stalls, the pittites having been relegated to the 


The performances are not to take place in any 


theatre, but will belong to the class of amusements 
recognised as Entertainments, although the action 
and costume of a stage play will be, in part, re- 
tained. Mr. Mark Lemon's powers as an actor are 
well known ; his theatrical experience is larger, per- 
haps, than that of any modern writerfor the theatre, 
and his long association with the wit and humour 
of this age renders his just delineation of Shakes- 
peare’s lusty knight a matter of certainty. The 
personal appearance of the popular editor of Punch, 
his burly form and massive head so remarkably 
resemble those which we are all accustomed to 
imagine Falstaff’s to have been, that there can be 
very little doubt of the impersonation being life- 
like and truthful. The text of Shakespeare will 
certainly be an improvement upon that of Enter- 
tainments generally, and the humorous concep- 
tions of our great poet unquestionably afford scope 
for a very amusing and intellectual performance. 





Our readers will remember in connection with 
the Eisteddfod of last year that the Banting poetry- 
prize of £20 and a silver medal was competed for 
by over ninety Welshmen, the MSS. being sub- 
mitted to Mr. Edmund Yates. That gentleman 
refused to award the prize on the grounds that 
nobody had deserved it. This year, however, the 
prize has been gained. As to the merits of the 
verse which was rewarded at the rate of 18s. 4d, 
per line (not counting the silver medal), our 
readers shall judge for themselves. We may pre- 
mise that the poem is called “The Harper's 
Grave :” 

It was a Sunday morning, 

And the sound of praise was o'er ; 
As I was slowly turning 

Away from the old church door, 
T heard a strain of music 

I ne’er had heard before. 


Then some mysterious feeling 
Allured and guided me, 

Till I found an old man kneeling 
On a grave ‘neath a dark yew-tree, 

Nervously waking the harp-strings 
To mournful melody. 


“Old man,” I said unshaken, 
««’Tis not the place or hour 

For minstrels to awaken 
These handmaids of their power, 

The songsters of the grave-yard 
Are bells in yonder tower.” 


He did not cease his playing, 
But said “‘ When a Soldier dies, 
We hear his warhorse neighing 
In his splendid obsequies, 
And his comrades waken the music 
Which he did dearly prize.” 


And then the voice was silent 
And hushed the grieving string, 
But we heard for a single moment 
A gentle fluttering ; 
Was it a chance vibration, 
Or the brush of an angel’s wing? 
Who would not be a Welshman, if Cambrian 
Longfellow-and-water is thus splendidly to be 
rewarded ? 

An actor who writes a bitter letter to a 
contemporary from New York, gives a des- 
pondent picture of the prospects in America 
of English players other than those of the first 
order. For them, it is true, engagements 
can be procured, but for the Britisher who 
has no startling reputation at home the States 
present a hopeless field. The reason is not extra- 
ordinary. In the first place America has been 
overrun by nameless actors and actresses, self- 
styled “celebrated” and “accomplished” and 
“fascinating,” and all claiming to be ‘‘ from the 
principal London theatres.” These hacks having 
first raised Jonathan's expectations and then dis- 
appointed him, Jonathan has grown sceptical 
about English celebrities save those whose names 
he himself knows. Then, again, the style of pre- 
liminary puff is so exaggerated, that an actor 
must have seraphic talents, and what Frenchmen 
are wont to term “ de celestes appis,” to come up 
to the description given of them in advertisements 

Players of fair average abilities 





and posters. 
might stand a chance of being moderately well 
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received, if their managers did not herald their 
approach with outrageous brag; but being puffed 
up to the skies and being found out as merely 
human after all, they suddenly fall in public 
estimation. The terms in which English actresses 
are heralded in advertisements are abominably per- 
sonal. Thus Miss Lydia Thompson, who is an- 
nounced as aliout to appear at Wood’s Museum, is 
designated “ one of the handsomest actresses on the 
British stage.” A few monetary statements are not 
without interest to intending emigrants. Salaries 
range downwards from 120 dollars (star) and 80 
dollars (stock) to 20 dollars per week. The dollar 
(currency) is about three English shillings. Sixty 
dollars is considered a good figure for an average 
leading man or lady; 50 dollars, a good low 
comedian or singing chambermaid; 40 dollars, 
a juvenile or walking gentleman or lady ; a first- 
class old woman might obtain 50 dollars; and all 
have to find their own wardrobe. The best paid 
hands and legs in a theatre are the carpenters and 
the ballet. Against this respective income may 
be set the expenses of living in America. It is} 
quite impossible to get a single room of the 
meanest description under 6 dols. per week, 
exclusive of board. Beef, veal, and lamb, from 
30 cents to 40 cents (15d. to 20d.) per lb. ; butter, | 
from 45 to 70 cents per lb.; drinkable beer, 15 
cents per pint bottle; all kinds of vegetables, 
except tomatos, very dear. Clothing of all de- 
nominations may be priced at not less than three 
times higher than in England—i.e., a dollar for a 
shilling. This rate will apply to almost every 
article of domestic use. The moderate luxury 
of having your boots blacked in the streets costs 
ten cents. Poor actors at home who think 
America an El Dorado for mediocrity, should 
think twice before emigrating. 








REALISM AND REALITY. 





The issue to which dramatic art is coming in this 
country is certainly enough to make Mr. Ruskin 
very mournful and very angry. That eminent 
teacher of trade-morality and art-religion to a too 
practical and wilful generation, vainly continues 
to assert that no art can be good which is based 
upon a financially speculative principle. The 
managers laugh in his face, and reply that art or 
no art they will have that which pays; and the 
public, siding with the managers, add that they 
will have that form of entertainment which is 
most lavishly put before them in the hope of 
producing a return. For once we are inclined to 
agree with Mr, Ruskin and shake our heads over 
the state of the present drama. For it appears 
to be getting further and further from the region 
of literary brilliancy, wit, creativeness of character, 
sound moral teaching, and originality in what is 
taught, and to be straying further and further 
into the realms of canvas, and of lath and plaster, 
of glue-pots and limelight and the copying of 
London's external hideousness. 

The métier of the author and actor is fast 
changing: the requirement of the first being that 
he shall take his walks abroad with the view of 
discovering a well-known locality unappropriated 
by any of his fellows—say Temple Bar, or a railway 
station, or one of the Thames bridges—and 
construct his drama so as to introduce this chief 
scene. On the fidelity with which this object is 
rendered by the scene painter depends the princi- 
pal success of the play. The actor’s duty is less 
onerous, his chief requirement being to fulfil the 
partof a fantoccino and trust tothe scene painterand 
machinist to make the play “go.” To do more 
than achieve the contortions of a well-dressed and 
smooth-working marionette would be to exalt 
himself at the expense of the “ set,” and probably 
ruin the piece ; but as it is to the actor's interest 
to make the play run as long as possible, and thus 
lengthen his own engagement, he is morally bound 
to keep himself as much in the background as 
possible. Having the scantest of lines to deliver 


fall back on by-play if he chooses, being careful to 
make this as commonplace and uninteresting as is 
consonant with the every-day sort of people one 
meets in the street. The naturalness with which 
he puts on his hat, uses his handkerchief, and 
takes a chair, is important in contributing to the 
ensemble of a drama the chief merit of which is 
that it assimilates with the every-day life to be 
found out-of-doors. 
Now there is art and art. There isa fidelity 
commendable in the reproduction of certain 
familiar traits and phenomena of life, and a 
fidelity which serves no good'purpose. Faithfulness 
in copying a model is admirable in two instances: 
when the model itself is good, and when, although 
the model is not in itself exemplary, some lesson 
may be taught from its presentation. But the 
art which slavishly reproduces unadmirable things, 
with no object beyond copying them with exact- 
ness, deserves no praise. <A picture which should 
so accurately represent a pig-stye that the 
beholder must hold his nose through some deft 
contrivance at the back of the picture that might 
appeal to the sense of smell as well as sight, 
would call for no credit.at all. In an equally little 
degree is that drama estimable which does nothing 
beyond reminding the spectator of Waterloo 
Bridge. Why should a theatre-goer spend several 
shillings in looking at Waterloo Bridge counter- 
feit, when he can see Waterloo Bridge real for a 
halfpenny? The mere sight is nowise invigo- 
rating. If it were unfamiliar, there might be 
something learnt from the spectacle, or some 
desire for information satisfied, and in such case 
fidelity is commendable. Thus the Crimean scene 
in Mr. Robertson’s “ Ours” was, if not a faithful 
portraiture of the interior of an officer’s tent 
before Sebastopol, at all events gratifying; there 
was something fresh and unfamiliar about it, and 
whether true or not, it let in some light on the 
style of living that might and probably did take 
place during the Russian war. As a mere scene, 
and exclusive of the aid it bestowed in developing 
the action, there was an use in it. But this 
endless reproduction of street-scenes in London— 
these railway stations and lamp-posts, and cabs 
and river bridges: what good do they do as mere 
triumphs of the painter’s brush? When a drama 
depends mainly on them for success, what 
shall be said of the drama? Is there merit 
in building a brick wall on the stage out of 
actual bricks? When you have tested the 
reality of the bricks, and analysed the mortar, 
and said to yourself, “’Tis wonderful—they are 
veritable clay such as may be seen out of doors !”’ 
is any good end attained? The curiosity thus 
piqued lasts until the next play, which contains 
two brick walls, and this late triumph is itself 
surpassed by a third drama which brings forward 
stone, and so the march of realism goes on and 
the higher purposes of the drama are lost sight 
of. Trafalgar-square with paste-board omnibuses 
was once esteemed a wonder of scenic art; in the 
next play a live cab-horse outdid the pasteboard 
cattle, and the rapture of the audience was com- 
plete; and now the realism of a hansom cab is 
surpassed by the realism of a railway train which 
dashes across the stage at full speed and renders 
a return to the tamer illusion impossible. Is 
there a greater triumph yet in store ?. Nothing 
short of a collision with real broken bones may be 
found one day sufficient to draw audiences who 
have battened so fully on realism as to have lost 
an appetite for mimic art altogether. There wasa 
time in history when spectators were thus exacting; 
and the tragedies of the Roman arena testified to 
what pitch a public might be brought who had 
been educated up to the last and direst standard 
of reality. . 
At the point to which the drama has now at- 
tained, every triumph of realism is in verity a 
victory over itself. Many more such victories 
and realism will be happily ruined, for in the con- 
flict its inherent weakness is bared. In this last 
realistic play of Mr. Boucicault’s, wherein all 





and the least possible character to exhibit, he may 





are alarming; in fact, there is no greater succes. 
sive absurdity to be found than here. Putting 

by the anachronism that the Underground Railway 
is made to pass through Westminster in 1868, 
and that its trains run all through the night, what 
shall we say of a cellar immediately abutting the 

tunnel, and of the wulls of the tunnel being so 
built as to crumble away under a man’s naked 
hand? What shall we say of bricks thus dis. 
placed which make no noise in falling; or of a 
metropolitan train which whistles all the way 
along its underground course ; or of lilac-trees in 
bloom throughout the summer; orof a baronet 
and his fiancée living alone in a house together; or 
of a wife who throws herself into the river because 
her husband wants to marry another woman, and 
who, falling into the Thames, comes down hard? Or 
what of a set of vagrants firm asleep under Black- 
friars-bridge, who, the moment the thud of the said 
suicide is heard, start up broad awake and sing 
out lustily? Or what of an officer in the army 
so reduced by drink as to forget his grammar and 
every remnant of manners (he spits on his hand 
to cleanse it when offering it toa gentleman) ? 
Such slips might pass in an ordinary rough-and- 
tumble play, but when so much realism igs 
attempted, analysis is provoked and awful com- 
parisons suggest themselves. Anomalies like 
these are of a piece with that scene in the “ Great 
City,” where a passenger arriving at the Charing 
Cross station deposits a trunk in the middle 
of the Strand, and goes off about some minor 
business. Now as the whole aim of such pieces 
is to reproduce commonplaces, every failure in 
this direction must be scored to the discredit of 
the play. There is no worthier intention to be 
considered, and even in fidelity the piece fails, 
When audiences are brought fully to comprehend 
this, and come to understand how hopeless is 
the contest between mimic art in a space of 
a few square yards and the big uninteresting 
reality outside, they may learn to cease admiring 
every feeble effort to imitate the latter, and to 
ery out for something else. We donot say that 
faithfulness in reproducing current events is 
wholly unworthy on the stage, but it should fulfil 
its true intention. Its proper scope is limited: it 
is simply a means to a higher end—namely the 
portrayal of human character and the inculea- 
tion of some moral lesson. And just in the pro- 
portion that a man is more interesting to study 
than a brick wall, is a play based on the develop- 
ment of human intelligence and dealing wit 
human motives better than one made triumphan 
by the scene-painter. Some day audiences w 

appreciate the truth. 








ENGLISH ACTORS IN THE STATES. 





In another column we publish the melancholy 
experiences of an English actor who had gone to 
America in search of a wider field for ability, and 
had found everything dramatic rotten in the States 
of the Union. That much remains to be said on 
the other side of the question is of course sufficiently 
obvious; now a champion of American institutions 
has arisen who fails not in eloquence. Combating 
the assertion that English actors other than stars 
have no chance in the United States, he brings facts 
to prove that the forces of American theatres are 
largely recruited from the English rank and file. 
He takes the New York houses seriatim in the 
following order :— 

“ Beginning with Mr, George Wood’s Theatre, on 
Broadway, the furthest ‘ up-town’ place of amuse- 
ment, let us see whether English or Americans stand 
the best chance. Mr. Wood, an American, opens 
his first season in this new and magnificent esta- 
blishment with a company of English artists, in 
which Miss Lydia Thompson appears. She is 
followed by others of note on the London stage 
(Miss Pauline Markham, Miss Ada Harland, Miss 
Lizzie Weber, Mr. Michael Conolly, é&c.), so that 
nearly the entire season will be consumed by Eng- 
lish artists; and the only Americans who need apply 
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‘“‘ Next comes Wallack’s Theatre. Mr. Wallack is 
an Englishman. He seldom or never produces an 
American play, but always English; two-thirds of 
the members of his company are invariably English. 
Are names necessary to corroborate this? Then let 
us cite Mrs. John Sefton, the leading old woman, 
English ; Miss Fanny Morant, leading heavy, Eng- 
lish ; Miss Kate Ranoe, English ; Mr. Robinson, 
English, In fact, with the exception of the leading 
lady, very nearly all are always English at Wal- 
lack’s ; not merely accidentally for one season, but 
year after year. 

“Next in importance comes the Olympic, succes- 
sively under the management of Miss Laura Keene 
and Mrs. John Wood, both Englishwomen, and now 
managed by Mr. George Fox, an Englishman, who 
for the pantomime of ‘ Humpty Dumpty’ imported 
his Clown and Columbine and others from England. 

‘Next follows Niblo’s Garden. In the extrava- 
ganza lately produced there, ‘ The White Fawn’ (not 
to go back to‘ The Black Crook’), there were up- 
wards of five hundred people nightly employed on 
and off the stage. The machinists, scenic artists, 
and costumers, were nearly all English. There 
were fourteen responsible parts, male and female, in 
‘The White Fawn,’ all originally filled by English 
people, with the exception of five’ Mr. Mark Smith, 
Vining, Bowers, and Miss Stocton were Americans ; 
Miss Mena Montague, Lizzie Wilmore, Miss Lucy 
Egerton, Miss Mary Wells, &c., &c., all English. 
The ballet was composed of English, French, and 
Italian girls, to whom were paid weekly (with 
dresses found) salaries ranging from thirty dollars 
upwards ; while American ballet girls, equally pretty 
and competent, could not obtain regularly seven 
dollars a week. 

“ Barney Williams’s Broadway Theatre comes next, 
His stage-manager, Mr. William Moore, is an English- 
man, and well known to have a preference for his 
countrymen ; and taking his company altogether it 
will be found that the English out-number the 
Americans; and not only in New York will this be 
found to be the case, but in every city in the United 
States of America, from New York to Nebraska. In 
every company which appears in any town three out 
of five of the gentlemen will be English ; and of the 
ladies, two out of three.” 

The writer goes on to contest the notion that 
Americans are wholesalely addicted to the pirating 
of English plays. ‘ Although,’’ he says, ‘‘no inter- 
national copyright exists, the Americans are seeking 
to obtain one as speedily as possible ; and as regards 
stealing plays, but one instance occurs in my ex- 
perience—‘ Caste’—and that was to the detriment 
of Mr. Wallack, who bought the right of its produc- 
tion in the United States from Mr. Robertson, so 
that the former gentleman and not the latter was 
the sufferer ; but plagiarism is a charge which might 
be brought against even English playwrights, and is 
a taunt which has been bandied between rival 
authors in rival countries from time immemorial, 
and is too deep a grievance to be even debated here, 

“Ag there is so large an English element in 
theatrical matters, and as the predilection for their 
compatriots is as marked as it is natural, it is the 
American and not the English artist who ‘stands a 
poor chance on the agents’ books.’ The mere name 
of Englishman—with no fame and no credentials— 
will secure a hearing and an appearance on the 
American stage without the aid of an agent; and 
once seen by the Yankee public, success or failure is 
sure to follow according to the ability of the actor, 
Whatever may be the individual, there is absolutely 
no national prejudice. No two English people ever 
did more to offend the prejudices and wound the amour 
propre of the Americans than Mrs. Frances Kemble 
and Mr, Charles Dickens, and no two artists ever 
awakened more enthusiastic admiration than they, 
for the Americans know that genius is of no clime, 
and welcome and worship it, whether it come in the 

shape of an Italian tragédienne, Ristori; or a 
German, Janauschek; a Swedish singer, Jenny 
Lind; or an English actor, Kean. The English 
accent is no more pleasing to the American ear than 


Lancashire, Cockney, no matter what peculiarity of 
speech he possesses, it is all one to a Yankeo 
audience if the actor be a good one. 

‘‘From New York to New Zealand the continent 
of America is open to the English actor. Native 
American talent ineffectually struggles to keep foot- 
hold with British artists. It is unjust and unfair to 
accuse the American actors of jealousy, hatred, and 
malice ; still it is but natural they should feel ag- 
grieved that nowhere does their merit find recog- 
nition and place, pushed out in their own country 
by Englishmen; and if they cross the seas in the 
hope to better themselves, they find themselves 
treated with contempt by English managers and 
sneered at by the public because of their accent, 
principally and partly on account of the utter dis- 
belief in their ability. Until Mr. Boucicault opened 
the doors of a London theatre to an occasional 
Yankee actor, an American artist was almost un- 
known in an English stock company, and a baker's 
dozen would more than include all the American 
stars that have appeared on the English stage—and 
not all of those successfully.” 








ENGLISH RECITATIVE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—In last week’s number of the Orchestra 
you say that Mr. Carte is the first who has 
had the courage to show that the English lan- 
guage is at least as well adapted for recitative 
singing as the French or Italian. In justice to 
Mr. Chalmers Masters, who gave three or four 
performances last winter at St. George’s Hall of 
“The Forester’s Daughter,” I think it right to 
state that Mr. Carte’s work is not the first of the 
kind that has appeared. ~ “ The Rose of Salency,” 
also by Mr. Masters, is a work of the same kind.— 
Yours truly, C, 
———— 


CHURCH HOLIDAYS. 





To the Editor{of The Orchestra. 
S1r,—The Pall Mall Gazette informs us that there 
is no music now at All Saints Church, Margaret 
Street; I went one day this week into a bigger 
and more important building—viz., Westminster 
Abbey, and found that music and choir were 
missing, and the organ was being pulled to 
pieces. There was a glazier employed in mending 
windows: perhaps it was thought that the holes 
he made might give the singers cold. There was 
what they call a ‘parochial’ service in Henry 
VII.’s Chapel, by a minor canon, all the big 
guns being scarce. There is a fiction about the 
‘“unintermitting service of prayer and praise,” 
in our cathedrals: it should be said, save in times 
of dusting and organ cleaning. There was a 
time when the Abbey Choir could get through a 
musical service without the organ. But the 
same authorities who carry on special services for 
the working man in the season, don’t object to a 
general shirking of duties on the slightest pre- 
tence. No one would grudge the choir—especially 
the boys—a holiday, but there can be no reason 
why -all should have it at once, or that our 
“glorious cathedral service” ehould' be utterly 
put a stop to. Perhaps the Dean would refer 
his congregation to the opposition shop kept by 
his friend Mr. Martin at Westminster Chapel.— 
Yours truly, Tonus PEREGRINUS, 





SOCIETY OF ARTS EXAMINATION. 

We extract the following from the program of the 
Society’s Final Examination for 1869. It would 
appear that any conspicuous musical acquirement is 
not expected in the candidates who will present 
themselves for examination. 

Turony or Music, 
Ewaminer.—Joun Huan, Esq. 
Notation, the modern modes, intervals, time sig- 





is the nasal twang to an Englishman ; but no critic 
ever twits an English artist, if his language be 
intelligible, Scotch, English, Trish, Yorkshire, 








natures, the stave, transposition, modulation, terms 
and characters in common use, 
The Elements of Harmony. 



































Musical History and Biography. 

Arrangements must be made, in the Previous 
Examinations by the Local Boards, to test Candi- 
dates, by oral examination, in their knowledge or 
appreciation of the sound of musical successions and 
combinations. A form of the test to be used for 
this purpose} by the Local Board at the Previous 
Examination, will be sent by the Council to such 
Local Boards as may apply for it in due time before 
the Previous Examination. 

The Examiner, in speaking of the work done by 
the Candidates last year, says :—‘‘In some of the 
papers there are many examples of simple processes 
done in a very slovenly way; ¢.g., putting compressed 
into full score, showing imperfect knowledge of the 
theory of the stave. Some Candidates still attempt 
the harmony and counterpoint questions, evidently 
without having had the slightest preparation for 
them.” 


ELEMENTARY Musican Composition (Tonto Sou-ra 
System.) 
Examiner.—G. A. Macrannen, Esq. 

Tho candidate will be required to compose a tune 
and harmonise it (note against note) for four voices, 
the initial notes of the melody, the number of 
measures, the number and character of the cadences, 
and the changes of key being given. 

A verse of poetry being given, the candidate will 
compose for it an air with a bass, properly accentu- 
ating the words and generally expressing their 
sentimont. 

The candidate will write a short composition for 
four voices of a given length and to given words. 

The exercises may be written either in tho 
established or in the Tonic Sol-fa notation, and 
Candidates will be admitted, on whatever system 
they have studied, provided they pass the previous 
test, which will be prepared by the examiner, and 
furnished to each Local Board, on application to the 
Secretary of the Society of Arts. 








NO LOVE NO MUSIC. 





Ever since the occupation of Frankfort by the 
Prussians, and the conversion of that city into a 
mere provincial town, the poor Frankforters have 
been “ very low.’’ They are not disposed to like 
their conquerors at the best of times, and the 
severity and austerity of the Prussians are by no 
means calculated to abate this hostility. In spite, 
however, of all their griefs and troubles, the worthy 
burghers are not to be checked in their projects for 
the improvement and embellishment of their be- 
loved city. Amongst other enterprises that have 
sprung up within the last year is one started by 
that company formed for the purchase of a large 
piece of ground near Bockenheim, upon which are 
to be erected the magnificent glass-houses now 
adorning the gardens of Biberich. These crystal 
edifices have been disposed of by the Duke of 
Nassau to the company, and will be converted into 
a miniature Sydenham Palace, with dining-halls, 
concert-rooms, aviaries, hot-houses for exotics, and 
all sorts of hibernal comforts and attractions. At 
present the one lounge, rendezvous, or fashionable 
resort of Frankfort is the Zoological Garden, still 
forlorn of its too expensive tigers. The band of the 
84th, second only to the many-sided Wiirtemberger- 
Kapelle in the international competition of Paris, 
plays Wagner and Verdi (les extremes se touchent) 
twice a week in that Eden, whence, however, most 
of the larger carnivora are banished—bears weaned 
on buns do not surely belong to this category—and 
is endured rather than admired, although its per- 
formances are really unexceptionable; but even the 
arts are crowed over by political passion in this 
most musical of countries. If the 84th wore white, 
or red, or dandy grey russet—in short, any colour 
but dark blue (Prussian blue) trimmed with brass-— 
it would be appreciated according to its intrinsjo 
merits; but, as it is, somehow the ladies, always a 
long way ahead of nous autres in demonstrations 
(see Poland), don’t seem to care much for ‘‘ Tann- 
hiauser”—as how should anybody ?—or the “ 7'ra- 
viata” when rendered by a Prussian military or- 
chestra. Frankfort will have a band of its own 
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soon—that is another of the safety-valves about to 
be opened by local enterprise—and then the 34th, if 
play it must, will play to empty benches. All this 
is nonsense when submitted to the cold test of 
reason ; but it was never, by Englishmen, reckoned 
as a fault to the Venetians that they hurried from 
the Piazza San Marco when the admirable Austrian 
musicians gathered round their high desks there of 
a Sunday afternoon. 





REVIEWS. 





** Cramer’s Educational Course for the Voice.” 

1 to6, (Cramer and Co. Limited.) 

If the approval and applause of the public be 
any sure test of perfection in singing, we may 
not be far wrong in asserting that good tone, good 
tune, and good elocution are the great and pro- 
minent qualifications of those children of song 
whom the mass of mankind pet as their favourites. 
Pure tone, that is to say sounds rightly produced 
and rightly made use of; articulate pronunci- 
ation, or in other words a perfect appreciation of 
the rhythms of language and an accurate mode 
of delivering them; and a ready expression of the 
feelings of the poet and musician, most truly 
make up the qualifications of a great vocalist, 
and in this view of the case the many-headed 
public do not errin their verdict. No singer ever 
commanded the public ear who was deficient in 
these essentials of vocalisation. 

Of pure tone, perfect intonation, and distinct 
utterance of language our amateur singers know 
little or nothing, and out of a hundred young 
ladies just entering into life, ninety-nine are 
miserably deficient in these absolutely essential 
necessities for any proper kind of vocal exhibition. 
Tiow, then, are these three important requisites 
for song to be attained? Is it by method and 
example? by philosophy and tradition? Will 
notes and rules accomplish the desired end? 
There was once a singing-master who said to his 
pupil, “Go, my son, you are the greatest singer 
in the world.” All this was done from something 
dotted down upon four sheets of ordinary music- 
paper. The English girl distinguished for the 
purity of her tones, Clara Novello, was taught by 
an enthusiastic old Frenchman, who started with 
a short cadence or two, upon which he built up 
all that was necessary to teach the realization of 
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beautiful tone. He began thus— 
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and upon this, the tetrachord, hexachord, and 
octave, he built up a counterpoint of minims, 
crotchets, quavers, semiquavers, and demisemi- 
quavers, developing any possible combination of 
the most daring and difficult bravura. His system 
was at once simple and complex, and grounded 
on fixed and certain principles. He made the 
artist of pure tone, the masterful reader, the 
ready executant, but he left out all considerations 
of the passions. In his hatred of exaggeration 
and affectation of colour he ignored emotion. He 
was the high-priest of beauty in sound, and made 
his pupils perfect in their mechanism. He gave 
them the power of utterance, and left the expres- 
sions of joy and grief, and all the other attributes 
of human feeling, to after study and reflection. 
The Italians of the last century taught singing 
partly by method and partly from model. In the 
conservatories there was the well-known Solfeggi, 
a collection of the best studies by Leo, Durante, 
Scarlatti, Hasse, Porpora, Caffaro, Perez, and 
others; to these were added the canzonets, arias, 


and recitatives that had proved to be the most 
effective pieces in their day; and the singing- 
master was commonly one who had himself stood 
foremost among his contemporaries in song, and 
as distinguished for mastery over the principles 
of his art as he had been for touching all the best 


feelings of his fellow-creatures. 


thing is, and must be, technical. The voice 
has its three natural registers, and each 
register has its own sounds. The lungs 
have their tonic or key sound, and certain 
ratios are easy to produce, whilst others 
are much more difficult to produce. The 
tones are to be got out with all natural force 
as a medium, all tones have to be equalised, and 
the mechanism for every sound ascertained and 
commanded. This is the mechanical philosophy 
of the gamut, and unless put into practice and 
every day realisation nothing has been done, and 
nothing ever will be done. It is of small avail 
calling into council the head and the heart, if tke 
lungs, the air-tube, the air-reeds, and the won- 
derful mechanism of the inside of the mouth for 
the modification of tone be not rightly used. 
Fine sentiment is ill-associated when found in 
company with bad tone, and no pleasure can be 
afforded from nasal or guttural tones, and that 
not uncommon defect, the habit of ill-vowelling. 
Our language is loaded with syllables, nasal, 
guttural, and sibillant, but the young singer when 
starting must forget his ings, ghs, isses, and at 
first learn to sing, so to say, without either nose 
or throat. The first requisite is open tone and 
open pronunciation. Vocal power must precede 
language utterance. Constant and faithful prac- 
tice will soon give ordinary good tone and secure 
a just command over the divisions of the octave, 
and when the student is in no hurry, and 
determined to produce good and beautiful tone, 
in the end the result is certain to be at- 
tained, a result that will afford the highest plea- 
sure for life not only to its possessor but to all 
who may hear it. The power of streaming a 
melody is a thing of nature, and did we not live 
in such an artificial state as we do—more than 
nine-tenths of us forgetting the necessities of 
ordinary speech and neglecting the use of at least 
one half of the apparatus vouchsafed us for this 
necessary exercise—the rules for vocalisation 
would not appear so new to us, or 80 difficult to 
put into practice. The problem of forming the 
voice is too often attended with bringing into 
play for the first time organs which ought to be in 
constant use. There are thousands who never 
use their mouths, tongues, teeth, or any other 
speaking organ in a decently proper way. The 
amateur singer is often infinitely inferior to the 
professor, and this arises from too much depending 
upon the piano. When beginning really to learn 
to sing the accompaniment of tho piano has a 
mischievous influence upon the singer. The 
vibrations of the instrument tend to lessen a 
discriminating perception of the vibrations of the 
voice, and the singer is satisfied with much less of 
the ring of the tone than when singing alone or 
to a violin. Nor does a piano assist in the 
formation of the nicer divisions of tones touching 
which the old Italian masters were vigilantly 
observant. The great point is regular system 
and no haste—the beginning and end of all 
education. 

Many singing tutors and treatises in vocalisa- 
tion have been published and patronised, and 
some of these have met with considerable success 
and for a time maintained their hold on the public. 
There are Italian methods, French methods, 
German methods, and English methods, and 
much has been attempted to facilitate the ac- 
quirement of pure tone, and the power of conceiving 
the scope of musical elocution, and the habit of 
executing all that it demands. Some of these 
publications have small claim to durability, failing 
in the transmission of first principles. Others 
have been marked by more permanent utility, 
and prove to be of advantage in the training of 
the voice. The work now in progress of publica- 
tion—Cramer’s Vocal Course—is a compendium 
of all the necessary instructions for the cultivation 
of the voice, beginning with the simplest and 
shortest lesson, and step by step with 
easy solfeggi to the song, the ballad, the canzonet, 
aria, duet, trio, part-song, and every form of vocal 





At the commencement of vocalisation every- 





Garcia, Paer, Pellegrini, Crescentini, Crivelli 

Schira, combined with the compositions of Stern. 
dale Bennett, Walter Maynard, George Macfarren 

John Hatton, and the many other popular mesie 
makers of the day. Its chief excellence is the 
concentration of rules and examples for gaining a 
delivery of the different degrees of the gamut, 
and a diligent and careful practice. of these 
examples will lead to the command of purity of 
tone as to the first elements of song. Of this 
publication six numbers have been issued, and in 
these will be found examples of schools of song, 
simple, varied, bravura, declamatory, lively and 
grave, chaste and classical. With regard to the 
duets and the part-songs it-may be well to hint a 
caution. Until the habit of pure tone and firm 
sustentation be established, it is desirable that 
young singers should not be yoked with those 
who are feeble and uncertain. One sickly sheep 
infects the flock, and one voice weak and fickle 
in tone will soon make the others so. Still the ex. 
amples are most useful as methodizing the know- 
ledge of harmony and introducing the student to 
compositions of much beauty and merit. The 
selection and arrangement are marked by ability 
and judgment, and the examples have been most 
happilychosen. There is much elegant and graceful 
melody, little airs smooth, flowing, and attractive, 
whilst here and there we meet with the stronger 
forms of the pathetic. The enterprise is of much 
desert, and worthy of the attention of all mem- 
bers of choral societies, singing-classes, heads of 
schools, and the members of the family choir. 
The untaught and the ill-taught will find it a 
necessary work, and the well-taught may find 
benefit and amusement from consulting its pages, 
It includes all those excellences which in stan- 
dard essays have secured a favourable reception 
from the public, and we unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to the school, class, drawing-room, and 
“my lady’s chamber,” not doubting that it will 
materially assist in the improvement of the vo- 
calist, and the diffusion of much pretty and er- 
cellent music. 





“ Organ Harmonies for the Gregorian Psalm Tones.” 

By A. H. Brown. (Bosworth.) 

In this country, Protestant antiquity in Church 
music goes no further back than the reign of 
Elizabeth. Music was in her day cast into iron 
moulds and frameworks immovable; and it is 
curious to note in so short a time the rapid dis- 
appearance of the nature and meaning of the old 
Catholic choral from the first metrical psalter of 
John Day. Not that our forty “Proper Psalm 
tunes” were of Catholic origin; but they were 
moulded in old shapes, and very different from the 
isochronous tune now known as the Este or 
Ravenscroft melody. Who inflicted the “ forty 
stripes” we know not, but they in all probability 
came either from Strasburg or Franckfort. The 
earliest popular tune—that sung to Bishop Jewell’s 
preaching—was one by Luther. Singular torecord, 
the earliest Protestant tunes were harmonised by 
Roman Catholic musicians, and with a play of 
rhythm that the then musical notation of the day 
affords no type of its execution. All this first 
choral work was unfitted for popular use, because 
cast in artistic forms above popular comprehen- 
sion. John Playford electrotyped our Anglican 
Psalm tune, and destroyed its artistic interest. 
There never was a brilliant epoch for choral in 
this country. 

Thus stands the antiquity of the metrical psalm 
tune in England. The plain tunes for the prose 
psalms are the true ancient songs of the church in 
this country, and were used freely up to 1730. 
Marbecke reduces them to notation, so also does 
Playford; but their power, spirit, and adapt- 
ability to language and rhythms cannot be 
reduced to notation in any fair or comprehensive 
manner. That these old tunes can be reduced to 
harmony is undeniable, because certain old con- 
trapuntists in Italy and Germany have so treated 





combination. Here are the teachings of Rossini, 


them, But in thus doing the chant disappeared 
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afree chant. Since the revival of these old-world 
songs in our present services, many musicians 
have attempted to clothe them with organ accom- 
paniments, and the work of Mr. Brown’s is one of 
the latest. The task is one of difficulty, for the 
old chants are by a long way older than the old 
church modes; and it is of small avail to call any 
of them Doric, or olian, or Phrygian, or what- 
not. They cannot be reduced to the Tetrachord, 
or the Hexachord, or the gamut of any known 
grammatical scale. They deny tonality according 
to the modern acceptation of the term, for they 
are, at times, in a bunch of keys. To modern 
ears their harmonical relations are most decidedly 
unsatisfactory, and what Dr. Crotch would have 
termed obsolete. Their tonics are not points of 
rest, and their chanting tones or dominants do 
not even point to their tonics. 

Mr. Brown appears to be a well-disposed person, 
and of a mind piously attuned to the labour. 
He tells us the book has been undertaken with 
“the sole view to promote the greater glory of 
God,” and trusts it will be blest so as to tend “ to 
the advancement of the Holy Catholic Church.” 
He further commends “ his very unworthy labours” 
to the care of those ‘who are endeavouring to 
restore to the church her ancient rights as well 
in music as ritual.” All this feeling is good and 
perfectly unobjectionable, and if devotion can of 
itself supply learning we need not say more of 
the book, for it must be what it ought to be. We 
are delighted to find that most of our modern 
church composers have been “ converted,” and we 
are not altogether uninterested in the various 
modes in which their experiences are given to the 
public. Besides the exalted inducements to the 
manufacturing of the work before us, Mr. Brown 
tells his readers that in his notion “a want of 
varied harmonies” to these chants is one 
now very generally felt. There are two ways 
of supplying this want—one he describes as 
of “simple harmonies,” and the second of 
“elaborate harmonies.” ‘ Elaborate harmonies,” 
he tells us, are harmonies “ of great effect;” and 
must ever be eschewed by persons who are 
not endowed with “considerable taste’ and 
“a thorough knowledge of the characteristics 
of each chant.” We further are assured that 
“elaborate harmonies admit of endless variety ;” 
but he avoids any detailed exposition of these 
sort of harmonies, because “ it would be hardly 
possible to give instances in any practicable 
form.” There may be much devotion—a super- 
abundance of piety—in all this; but what on 
earth does it mean? ‘There are in music so 
many chords and no more; concords, ‘discords, 
their compounds, ‘and the list is closed. What 
is, with the pious, an elaborate harmony? We 
never met the term in any scholar’s book—is there 
anything of fudge or humbug in the use of this 
term? And how can a few minims “admit of 
endless variety in harmony”? Mr. Brown is 
“a philosophone” and a mystic, not a scholar 
in fixed and certain sounds. The old chants 
are simple tunes and only connected with 
simple chords, and his task was to find out 
the relations of simple tunes and add the sim- 
ple chords according to the spirit of the 
chant. In plaintive melodies, not to change 
rapidly, or to have too much movement; in 
joyous melodies to use and keep to the strong 
forms of the chords. The book runs a course of 
62 pages; and it is beyond our province to point 
out specifically its special bearings. If it is not 
better than the work of Mr. Helmore, it is cer- 
tainly not worse; but much of it is very crude, 
tiresome and unmusical. Simple rhythms demand 
clear harmonies, and the musicians now called 
“tinkers and cobblers”—such composers as 
Tansur, Green, Arnold, Knapp, and the other 
hymn-tune manufacturers of the last century— 
are a long way a-head of our present mystics in 
“elaborate harmonies.” The lovers and admirers 
of the old chants have their work to do in keep- 
ing them before the public, but no good can come 
of such harmonizations as we find in this book. 


Poems. By Dexter Smiru. 
RussEwu & Co. 


Mr. Dexter Smith is well-known on the other 
side of the Altantic as the author of the words of 
many of the most popular songs of the day, some 
of which have attained also great popularity here. 
These songs are now published in a collected 
form, with many other little pieces, all of them 
being, as their author says, “simple rhymes on 
common subjects.” Many of these have con- 
siderable merit, and are well adapted to rivet 
the attention of those for whom they were written. 
As a characteristic national sketch with a sharp 
vein of humour, the following will not be without 
interest for our readers : 


Boston: G. D. 


YANKEE COURTSHIP. 


The farmer dozes in his chair, 

And from his hands has dropped his paper, 
While Tabby, running here and there, 

Seems quite inclined to “ cut a caper ;” 
The huge fireplace is all aglow 

With ruddy flames, which light the kitchen ; 
They flush the cheeks of Patience Snow, 

And make the lass look quite bewitchin’. 


Dame Snow knits at a rapid rate, 

In “narrowing” the farmer’s stocking, — 
When, at the door nearest the gate, 

Is heard a firm but gentle knocking ; 
And Patience—starting at the sound— 

Turns red, then white, her thoughts revealing, 
Her face, with each successive bound, 

Just like the apples she is peeling. 


“Why! Peletiah, is it you? 
Who wud ’a’ tho’t it? Take a chair, sir,” 
To the dame’s welcome, quaint, yet true, 
The farmer adds, “ Heow du yeou fare, sir ?’ 
“ Fust-rate! I thank yeou—that is—good, 
Except a cough,” says Peletiah ; 
Adds Patience, putting on more wood, 
“Yeou’d better hitch up tu the fire.” 


“Heow despret cold it’s bin, so fur !” 
“T never seed sech awful weather.” 
“Yeour mother, wot’s become o’ her ? 
Why didn’t you run in tugether ?” 
“ We haint seen your folks much this week.” 
“ Think I see Aunt Jerusha, Sunday.” 
“Yas, she was down with Uncle Zeke, 
And stayed with aunt and him till Monday.” 


“ Heow air yeou off this year fur hops ?” 
The farmer asks of Peletiah. 

“T think as heow we had good crops, 
Considerin’ that help was higher ; 

We hed less taters, though, this year, 
An’ corn, I think, was scanty, rayther ; 

It didn’t half fill out the ear, 
An’ didn’t pay, as I told fayther.” 


They sit and talk, before the fire, 
The conversation slowly waning, 
Till Farmer Snow and dame retire, 
The lad and lass alone remaining ; 
Now, Peletiah’s courage goes ; 
He says that he “ must be e-goin’ 3” 
“T shouldn’t wonder if it froze! 
When J come in, it looked like snowin’.” 


Yeou needn’t hurry, I am sure; 
It isn’t late, yet, Peletiah. 
Yeou'll take more cold, so near the door ; 
Du hitch yeour cheer up near the fire.” 
“T didn’t cal’late, when I come, 
To stop much more’n an hour or tu, neow, 
But sence yeou urge me so, I snum, 
I don’t keer, hardly, ef I du, neow.” 


Now, for full half an hour, they sit, 

While scarce a word is passed between them, 
His suit progressing not a whit 

(Asif young Cupid had not seen them) : 
At len, i, he says, with nasal twang. 

“ Who was that young beau with you Sunday? ” 
The lass replied, “ Neow yeou go lang ! 

He’s coming here agin next Monday.” 


Poor Peletiah’s face now grows 

Much darker than the crook-neck squashes 
Which hang along in golden rows 

Up where the ruddy firelight flashes ; 
“ Neow, Patience, doan’t be sech a fule,” 

He says ; “tell me, right eout, your reason. 
I s’pose you'll go to singing-skewl 

ith me this term? you did last season.” 


“ Waal, I dunno,” the maid replies; 
“T'll hev to think the matter over,” 
While from her dark and roguish eyes 
Her heart looks out upon her lover. 
He says, “ I’ve known yeou neow for years.” 
Adds Patience, “ Waal, why, yeou doan’t say so! 
Jest see that kitten on them cheers ; 
I think I never seed her play so!” 


“ Neow, Patience Snow, will you be still, 
And tell me wot yeou mean by teasin’ ? 
I think V’'ll go,—I vum I will, 





Ef yeou t gi? me some good reason 












Fur flirtin’ so, when folks all know, 
Waal—that is—ev'rybody ‘raound here 
Knows that we've been attentive—so— 
As enny tu that ken be faound here.” 
“Waal, Peletiah, ‘tis tu much !” 
“Patience, will you be mine, forever ?” 
The maiden smiles (an answer such 
As lovers prize most dearly ever). 
“And neow,” says Peletiah, “ who 
Was that’ere chap?” Says she, “ Doan’t bother ! 
Waall, really, it’s time yeou knew— 
Cos, pretty soon, he'll be your brother /” 
Mr. Dexter Smith was long the editor of 
a monthly musical publication (New York and 
Boston) the Orpheus, from the duties of which 


office we are sorry to hear he has been compelled 
to retire through ill health. 








THE LATE EDITOR OF THE “SATURDAY 
REVIEW.” 





We aro indebted to the Pall Mall Gasette for the 
following notice of the late Mr. John Douglas 
Cook : 


The immediate cause of Mr. Cook’s death was a 
disease of the liver, which had troubled him for 
many years. ‘l'owards the last it culminated in 
an attack of jaundice, which prostrated him so 
completely as to leave his friends no hope of his 
recovery. It may, however, be truly said of Mr. 
Cook that he died from want of rest. The habit 
of work was a second nature with him. He gave 
himself, it is true, a vacation every year, but 
when he was away from his paper he was always 
craving to get back toit. He could never be in- 
duced to go abroad beyond the reach of letters or 
business cares, and he was apt to think that the 
time spent in taking exercise or recreation was 
time wasted—a mistake which has brought many a 
laborious man to his grave. He almost invariably 
passed his holiday in Cornwall, where he had 
established his favourite home, and whither he 
had but recently removed his lib But Corn- 
wall was not far enough away from London. 
His paper was the idol of his life, and it was 
scarcely ever out of his thoughts. It happened 
this year that, for the first time, he was unable to 
meet hiscontributors on the one day when they 
all met together, and the circumstance gave 
him great distress. Indeed, he had found himself 
unequal for months past to the close and un- 
remitting attention which its duties demanded ; 
but he could never tear himself away beyond 
sight or sound of his journal. Even when his 
strength was gone his mind continued to wear 
itself out upon it. It is common to talk 
of the “cynical” tone of our contemporary; 
with what justice it is not our business to discuss. 
But the chief editor was not a cynic—he hated 
false pretences and abuses of every kind, and was 
always delighted when either were efficiently and 
skilfully exposed. Among those who knew him 
there must be many who could testify to the 
innate kindness of his disposition, to the generous 
impulses which often prompted his actions, to the 
quick perception which he had of talent in the 
young and unknown, and to the patience with 
which he waited for the fruit of that talent. He 
once said,—“ The only way to keep up a staff 
which time and change are always touching is to 
welcome young men, and never to despair of them 
because their first articles happen to be bad. 
Wait, and see fairly what they are really capable 
of doing.” In this he was a faultless 
editor. He exacted a high standard of work, but 
he judged fairly of every man’s productions, He 
soon found out in what direction a writer's talent 
lay, and turned it to the best advantage with 
wonderful skill. . If he attacked many, there were 
very many more whom he was tempted to attack 
poe spared, and his mind was sin; ly free 
from those prejudices which might possibly 
interfere with perfect freedom in the manage- 
ment of a paper. He scrupulously maintained 
the character of his paper for independence from 
narrow cliques, and from interests which those 
who labour for and in the name of the public must 
always disregard. The only fatal defect of a con- 
tribution in his eyes was that it was not a work- 
manlike production. Beginning his career as a 
journalist, like so many other men who have since 
risen to distinction, on the parliamentary report- 
ing staff of the Times, Mr. Cook had acquired a 
vast amount of practical experience in all kinds of 
newspaper work before he ht his matured 


ers to so the edi of the Morns 
sone Chronicle, subsequently of the Saturday 
Review. Only those who are familiar with the 


difficulties of journalism of the higher order can 
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appreciate the tact, the breadth of view, the 
personal and genial good humour, and the busi- 
ness qualifications which enabled Mr. Cook to 
place the Review, which he created, in the very 
front rank of English periodicals almost from the 
day of its first appearance. The immediate 
success of the Saturday Review was indeed at that 
time a thing without precedent. When, about 
twelve years and a half ago, its earliest numbers 
began to be talked about, no journal based upon 
the same plan was in existence. It was, as it has 
still remained, a collection of political and literary 
articles and essays, supplemented with some 
six or eight reviews of books. Whether such 
a publication, unaided by the addition of news 
and unspiced by the insertion of corre- 
spondence, could make its way beyond the 
narrow limits of the more cultivated class of 
readers was a matter of considerable doubt. 
Nevertheless, the success of the Saturday Review, 
though gradual, was steady and substantia). Mr. 
Cook himself was in the habit of attributing its 
influence not so much to its general plan as to the 
staff of able men whom he had gathered around 
him as editor of the Morning Chronicle, and who 
were his coadjutors in his new venture. And 
there can be little doubt that he was substantially 
right. If the writers in the Saturday were 
audacious, self-reliant, contemptuous, and rigid 
in the enforcement of their own canons of good 
taste, they were unquestionably as able, as 
brilliant, as well-informed, and as sound in their 
literary principles as any men who wrote for a 
generation becoming daily more and more fas- 
tidious. In those days Mr. Matthew Arnold had 
not imported the German word “ Philistinism” 
for the benefit of his generation; but it was the 
special and prominent and avowed aim of the 
Saturday Review to attack Philistinism wherever 
it showed its disagreeable and presumptuous head. 
Above all, it was independent, alike in its politics 
and in its literary and artistic criticisms. So far 
as its politics were of any definite complexion, 
they were, as was natural from its origin, of the 
Peelite type. In regard to the “cynicism” at- 
tributed to the Saturday Review, it is necessary to 
remember that when it started cynicism was in the 
ascendant among the more cultivated classes of 
Englishmen. ‘That aptness for universal unbelief 
and for what may be described as a species of 
bitter and contemptuous universal charitableness, 
which was the result partly of political complica- 
tions, partly of the advance of Palmerstonianism, 
and partly of the break-up of religious ideas 
which followed the secession of Dr. Newman 
and his friends to Rome, found precisely the 
organ which it desired in the unimpassioned, 
witty, unsparing, and unprejudiced criticisms 
on men, women, and books which under Mr. 
Cook's direction appeared week by week in 
unceasing flow. It was, moreover, only through 
this utter aversion from enthusiasm in its writers 
that the Saturday exhibited that strange com- 
bination of High Church ecclesiastical tastes with 
a recogniton of the truth of liberal principles 
in theology which has been its characteristic 
up to the very present hour. It needed no 
familiarity with ite editorial secrets to guess 
that among its numerous writers were men 
of all sorts of opinions—political, religious, 
and literary. Its “favourite aversions” were 
leaders of the evangelical schools, and if it was 
ever cordial in anything, it was cordial in its 

dislike to men of whom Lord Shaftesbury is the 

type and the leader. Yet its adhesion to the 

views of such writers as Dean Stanley and Mr. 

Jowett has always been, and still is, of the coldest 

and most qualified kind. On the whole, the 

Saturday Review, under Mr. Cook’s guidance, has 

been pre-eminently a representative journal, and 

as such, has well deserved the power and the 

reputation ithas gained. Without any effort, and 

without the slightest determination at constitut- 

ing itself an “organ,” it has ted the cast 

of thought, the feelings, and the temper of 

the highest order of London political, critical, and 

literary life. Mr. Cook was little seen abroad, 

y of late years ; butin those circles where 

he was well known he will be remembered with 

sorrow and regret. He was buried on Saturday 


at Tin 1, Cornwall, in accordance with a desire 
€ shortly before he ceased to breathe. 
—_—_—_—_ 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
have issued the following notice. We are sorry 
worthy 
will be 


to find that the British public are not yet 
of implicit confidence :— The Gardens 
7 
of the late Prince Consort's 


on August 26th, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m 
usual, in commemoration of the Anniversary 


privilege on former occasions, the Council have 
decided on reserving to themselves the right of 
excluding any persons from entering the Gardens 
whom they think it would be undesirable to 
admit. ‘The Council appeal to the visitors on 
this occasion to assist them in preserving order 
and preventing destruction to the Society's 
property.” 
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STUDENTS? SONGS 
BUSGHES SONGS 
G OLDIEES’ SONGS 
Y CLESLIsDsr 


Gear! with special Symphonies and Accom. 
paniments by ALBERTO RanpgccsR. 


bar ahtmet tty by L. H. F. pv Terrgavx, 
Now Published. 


German words attach 
No.1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
2. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag.) 
8. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kiuhlen Grunde.) 
4. GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
5. FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
6. RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
7. THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell. ) 
8, a aa OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 
g . 





9. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht.) 
10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 


11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in der 
Ferne.) 


12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied.) 
18. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 


15. MERRY AND WISE. (Es kann ja nicht immer s 
bleiben.) 


16. ine (Abschied der 





17. IAGO'S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 


18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Stundchensanger 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 


19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. (Das Veilchen 
und das Madchen. ) 


20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude.) 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





“'There is more in them than in the vast majority of songs 
now offered to and willingly accepted by emateurs.”—EZra. 
“Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 
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Port-LavrEaTE. 








Ciotn, 5s.; GiutT Epos, 68.; meRrocco, 10s. 6d. 


| Picante 








> WARP MOXON & CO. 





ayorss STREET, PICCADILLY. 





WEHLI'S COMPOSITIONS. 





Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








persons avusing’ the 


consequence of disorderly 


Caauzan & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street. 


G GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
cy TOCCATA, 8s. 


ANDEGGER’S NEW SONGS. 
BaP GMD bee ociscc cc ccsecccive cotedesite 2s, 6d. 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) ........0+005 28, 64 
ditto in Bflat) .......... 28. 6d. 
Se siete b come siete bella .......+...+06 2s. 6d. 
Ta Luna 2 bella (in G) CLE 
ditto (in B flat) ........+. 28. 6d 


“Four ltalian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ ‘Innamorata d’ una 
’ «To t amero,’ and ‘La luna é bella,’ by Alberto 
(Cramer & Co.), may be safely commended to those who 
and Italian to sing. The second is, perhaps, 
Be _seee) Tpettand of Se Gas oo 9 cam “t 
r does not come fore the public empty-! 
ber always does his best. and this 





COUNTRY LIFE. Written b 


neither disrespectfully. He 

sometime very goed. "—~dthenanen 

Dickens. Composed by Jonn Huttan. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Oras? HEARTS. Vocal Duet. By Bonpzst. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CHARLES 
ice 88. 











— WALTZ. By Omaries Goprnet. 
Cnaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 

oh acho E LEE. By Caries BiawrHi 
Cnamzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HERE'S NOT A JOY THE WORLD CAN 











8. d. 
Home, Sweet Home (for left hand only).... 4 . tie GIVE. By Cant Havss. Sung by Miss Fanny Armytag® 
MINNEM AMA. »oucrersressestsscsezssstsert, 01 PH Moy cag to, Limite, 20, Regent-streety W> 
TTA eee ee eeeee eeeeeeee ereenee . 4 0 UT SLEEP Sacred 
Sans Souct......... ee. 4. 0|IPSEY ARE NOT DEAD, B . 
Lunume. Fantasia......... ae nana ae T Song. By Jacquas Buoentuat. Price 3s. 


Ceauna & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, London, W. 
“ i by Henny 8. Leio?; 
HE CATS Ooesie Seas We maT cag ty 


se“sme 
Caausn & Co, Limited, 201, 








Howard Paul. 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 





CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





No. 1. 

(+S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the! 
's PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. (Ready.) 


No. 2. 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale | 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the | 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic | 
nen aes to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 
eady. 
No. 3. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 
Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 

from the Best Writers, Preludes atid Exercises from the more 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with aspecial view to the Freedom of the Left Handd&c. (Ready.) 


No. 4. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
) “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 


and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special 
objects. (Ready. Me & 
0. 6. 


tee * FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 





following Book, (Ready.) 


No. 6. 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 


will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. (Ready.) Z 


No. 7. 
RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
No. 8. 
RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c, 
No. 9. 
RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
tte from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


No. 10. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &e, 


No. 11. 
RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c, 


No. 12. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK will be chiefl 


, composed of Cramer’s Advanced Studies, for the acquisi- 
tion of style. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srrezt, W 


anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


IN PROGRES 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





No. 1. 
\RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 
/ Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts, 
Useful for school and class teaching. (Ready.) 


No. 2. 


Oa SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 

cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 





No. 3. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


RAMER’S FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, 

SEVENTH, EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH 

and TWELFTH BOOKS will follow in progressive order, and 

will contain Exercises, Solfeggi, Studies, and Ccxapositions for 
the Voice by the most celebrated Singing Masters. : 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezt, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO. 





GRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, HA 


SILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED, 


Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Loxpon: CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srazet, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








Price Three Shillings. 
THE ART OF TEACHING THE 
PIANO. 


DVICE TO YOUNG PROFESSORS, 
A. by FELIX LE COUPPEY, Professor at the Conserva- 
toire Imperial of Paris, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, of 
the Order of Charles IL{. (Spain) and of Leopold (Belgium). 
Translated and adapted from the Second Edition (with the 
author's express permission) by HENRI RONGET. London: 
Published by Cramer & Co. ited, 201, Regent-street, W. ; 
Moorgate street, City ; Brighton and Dublin. 


HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
for Young Ladies. Music by Luier Borprss. This 
Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 
Evening-parties, &c, It contains three principal rélese—soprano, 
vin ce contralto—and no vy Play is iting” -* 
with adaptable scenery; the m t spar! 
handsome cover, with illastrated title-page. Price 5s, nett, 


Cuamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
VOICE FROM THE OCEAN. 








Wreath BMA School 
A ag hg ay She wore a _ 


F. pu Tennzavx. Price 


E LAC (The Lake). Méstistion politique. 
Poetry by Lamarting, Music by NispBRMEYER ; 
words by LHF. pu TeRRzaux. A sweet and pathetic melody. 
Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street. 


dee TENDER TIME of MAY. By Batre. 
An extremely melodious song. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


OAN OF ARO. By Bonrvesr. Scéne 
Dramatique. English and French words. Price 3s, 
Cramzr anxp Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HE DAUGHTER OF THE KING. Words by 
L. IL F. Du Tsmagzavx. Music by Francis 8, Cuanae 
pr _ oo & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ANTED, A PARLOUR AE Drawing- 
sentation. Written by Harat Frnencn ; the aa by W C, 
Levey. The foi in with yy 
curable 




















the music attractive. Price 2s. nett. 





Craman & Co, Limited, 201 Regent-street, W_ 





Cnaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strect, W. 


RAMER’'S NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE 
SEASON, 


N ILDRED WALTZ. By Cwantes Goprrey. 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





IND-UP GALOP. By Cuxarues Goprrey. 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








Noe SAPPHIRE QUADRILLES. By Caanes 
Goprrey. Solo 4s, Duet 5s, 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


By W. C. Levey. 





| QUADRILLES. 


By Hewat pa Vittiers. Solo 4s, 
Cramgr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree W. 


On Popular Airs. 
Duet 5a. 





HINELAND QUADRILLES, On Songso the 
Rhineland. Solo 4s. Duet 6s. 


Cramar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street W 





BORPTION LANCERS. By T. Bannzrr. 
ice 4a. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





OLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA GALOP. By 


Henat pp Vittisas. Price 4s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Morgenblitter.) 
By Jonann Strauss. English Edition, Price 3s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





NNEN POLKA. By Jomann Strauss. English 
Edition, Price 8s. 





A VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE. (Kiinstlerleben. 
By Joann Srnavss, English Edition. Price 3s, 


Cramzr & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





PLAYFULNESS POLKA. (L’Enfantillage.) By 
Jouann Sraavss. English Edition. 8s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Pps FORCE GALOP. By Jomann Srnavss. 
English Edition. Price 3s, 


Cramun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





AS WALTZES. (Juristen Hof-Ball- 
Tanze.) By Jonann Staavss. English Edition. 06 3a, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TRAUSS’S DANCE MUSIO, as played at 
S Covent-garden Promenade Concerts. ‘ungith Edition. 
Price 3s. each Number. 

Cramar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








R= AND JULIET WALTZES, By Srnavss. 
Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





lig -~ AND JULIET QUADRILLES. By 
Henn Manx. Solo 3s, Duet ds, 


Crauzn & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





Romeo POLKA. By Manx. Solo 8s. Duet 5s. 
Cnamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





Fons DEL DESTINO WALTZES. By Jui 
Lin, 4s, 
Caamaur & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





| teem DEL DESTINO GALOP. By Jvt- 
Linn. 3s. 
Cuamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





B he omy FORZA DEL DESTINO QUAD. 
RILLES 8. 
Caamnn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





Dag FORZA DEL DESTINO 
QUADRILLES. 3s. 
Caamaa & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-stecet W 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 


——oer 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 48, 3d. 

THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 
78. Sd. 

INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18, 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUME OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, being Vol. 2 of the New Series. 13s. 6d.; by 
Post, 14s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. Vol. I. On 
Preshyterianism and Irvingism. Vol. If. On Anapartism, 
the InperenpEyts, and the Quaxkens, Edited by the Rev. 
W.J. E. Bennett, Froome. Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE KISS OF PEACE; or, England and Rome 
at one on the Doc trine of the Holy Eucharist. By a Fellow 
of * * * College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY ; being 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of fee 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 48. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY 
being the Sequel to ‘Tug Bipie anv 17s LyreRPReters.” 
$s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. trons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 3s. 6d. ; by 
post, 38. 9d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the basis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7s.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rey. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s, ; by post, 7s. 6d. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s. ; by post, 28. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d ; by post, 1s, 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CUUR@H. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 28. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQU E, on Dalmatia, Croatia, —_ and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of ‘Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by apy = illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. ; by post, 28. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8, CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and . ‘BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s. ; ; by post, 


THE TRAN SLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon- Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By ©. C. —— 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s, 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
M Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

of the Times of Services throughout it the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection “with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’ 8 NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 2s, 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 88. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rey. G. ©, White, 8. Barnabas’, 1s, 6d. ; by 
post, 1s. Td. 


and other 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Katon-square, 8.W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
NEW SONGS. 


BY 
FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 





Let me love thee . satin ie Ohne ee ah os Arditi 
A Voice a the Ocean ....... ode P, '. Knight 
Angel see ee 
All that’s bright must fade’ dais 40.00 ents dee "adie 
Bright be thy dreams . . Ditto 
Pauline’s Sn sreashewsne ee ccceee a L. Hatton 
eS err .E. Fagan 
PR scnccennss s0000s + Walter Megneed 
Kissing her Hair ..... cecce ee Dit 
What saith the River. 
Song of Home .... 
oy of St. Hilda’s ‘Nuns. 

The Last Watch.........++ 
The Broken Ring .. 
I long for the Violet tof Spring .. 
My Jamie. ee coves 
Song of the Echoes . ..J. Barnett 


Cramer & Co. ‘Limitea, ‘201, Seine -street, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 


8. 
Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
_— books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 

cott 

No. 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 

sohn, Haydn, —e ) ere Wallace, and 

Miss Davis . ae .. Solo 

“Duet 

No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherubini, Chopin, 

Mozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello, and Gounod ° 


.-Henry Smart 
..A. Reichardt 
ooceceee Ge Perren 


cocamoacoccococoo™ 








Duet 

No. 3, Containing Selections from ‘Auber, Mozart, 

Hess, Gounod, — aoe fi and | Brinley 
Richards ..... ° i .. Solo 

- “Duet 


Sacred Half-hours with Gounod ....... ++ +.Solo 
” ” Duet 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-A*reet, W. 


CRAMER & CO.’S” 
VOCAL DUETS. 





Stephen Glover. ‘Soft fell the Dews of the Summer 
Night.” Words by J. E. Carpenter. 
Stephen Glov a * Beautiful Moonlight. * Words by J. 


The Fail of the Leaf.” For Soprano and 

Contralto . ° 

Vincent Wallace. “Over the “Silvery “Lake.” "Barcarole 
for two female voices. Words b Wen E. Carpenter .. 

Linley. ‘“ 57 — — » -_ - — by 
George 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, ranean aut, W: 


CARL VELEY’S 


E. 


‘a 
Macfarren. 





‘'NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Mermarp’s Sona (from Oberon”’) . 

‘‘ Tur OLp Crock on THE Starrs” (Descrip- 
tive Morceau)...... ee seccceceee eoccee 

Hesrer; Nocturne 

Quaproon Dance 

Dirto, as a Duet 

La Promesse Donn&e (* Pensée Fugitive”).. 

Der Freyscni'tz, Fantasia 


“The above six pieces comprised the best collection of piano- 
forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, showy, 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the roy 
player, they enjoy the advantages essential to popularity. 

Carl Veley is to be congratulated on having hit on ‘ioe sanction 
— goodness, the absence of difficulty, and commendable 
brevity.”—The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 

* Admirable pieces, ‘where the student will find both pleasure 
and improvement, and the accomplished rformer ample 
opportunity of et his ability and c his audience.” 

—The Orchestra, Oct. 28th. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


OOD’S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 
OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fintay Dux, T.M. Muprs, J. T. 
Surenng, and H. E. Dispin. In three —-, cloth, 2is., ne 
the three in one, half-bound, gilt o> 2is, and 25s. ; 
bil full bound morocco, 31s. 


The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Songs, has been written by Gronor 2 oot Ee GRAHAME, 
Author of the article “Music” in the seventh edition of the 
* Encylopedia Britannica.” 

THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Groner FanquHar GranamE. 

THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7s. 
Complete Collection of Reels and Straths; mpeys 80 


as to 
admit of their being played in the regular sequences of Reel, 
» and Reel. 


OORE'S ay MELODIES. — With ew 





the 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


——e 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
mag by all the Best Makers, for Sale or 
ire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 

Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 

Subscribers’ names received tor Cramer’s 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 


entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


-|CRAMER & 00.’S BRIGHTON BRANCH. 


64, WEST STREET. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
PARIS, 1867. 








THE CROSS OF THE LEGION 
4 OF 


HONOUR 
CONFERRED UPON 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 


THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 


Nearly 200,000 of these unparalleled Machines now in use in 
all parts of the world. Every Machine guaranteed. Instruction 
gratis. Illustrated prospectus and samples of work gratis and 
post free. 


GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


150, Regent Street, London, W.; 
59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 








These Machines, and the work done upon them, have never 
failed to receive the first premium over all competitors wherever 
e 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


METALLIC PEN MAKER T0 THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


RE. directs the attention of the 
Commercial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to 


the incom le excellence of his productions, which, for 
Quva.iry of Margrtat, Easy Action, and Great DunasilitY 
will ensure universal preference. 
They can be obtained, Retail, of every one in the World; 
Wholesale, at the Works, Graham-street, Birmingham; 91, 
John-street, New York ; and at 37, Ceeentisdb evel, Londou. 


+ RATUITOUS ADVERTISING.—Dr. FOWLE 

having derived Lagan advantage from the advertise- 
p= of his 3 that have been gratuitously inserted in 
‘one Hammond’s” Musical Standard (nicknamed ‘ Twopenny 
Trash”), will be glad to inform any person or persons of the 
course to be pursue | should they desire to be si favoured. 
Address, Dr. Fowle, Bognor, Sussex.—N.B. The ‘Old Rooster” 
will write at once ; he ‘‘is not joking oa 





cae “0 
HE CULTIVATION OF TEA in the East 

is an important feature, and the EAST INDIA 

TEA COMPANY have, on conan of its great strength and 
exquisite flavour, promoted its sales ten Dy mene cr 


Company are now selling Assam, Cachar, ing, &c. 
the reduced duty—via., from 2. 8a. to a: da Ib., gS Chins 


usual, at 1s, 4d. Ib., and list 
Warchousee No. 0 GREAT ST. HELEN'S SDI 
Bishopsgate. 











Printed and patties ws by Janes Beuvs of No. 55, King ste 


ceen dei Co, 55, ore, ee 
August 22nd, 1868. 





